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FOREWORD 


O NE of the greatest difficulties facing the handyman to-day 
is the lack of materials. This War period has meant the 
reduction of a vast quantity of items usually associated 
with the work of home craftsmen. The only way to circumvent 
this trouble is replace such material with something as nearly as 
possible the same. The way to do this is to make up most of our 
materials on the work-bench. 

The work of repairing and rehabilitation must go on and it is with 
that essential fact in mind that this first book in a series of 
“Wartime Handyman’s Books’’ is offered to you. 

It is surprising how many items which are now so hard to obtain 
(and in many cases unobtainable ) can be substituted with others. 

The main difficulty facing many homecraftsmen is that they do 
not know the “how and the why” of various methods. 

This is particularly true of paints and stains. So many of these 
lines must now be replaced by substitutes that a special section 
in the chapter on Paints and Stains has been devoted to “telling 
how” 

By studying the details carefully it will be seen how much CAN 
be done by using ingredients which at one time we probably 
never even thought of. In this manner we not only get out of 
many of our present difficulties but store up a vast amount of 
knowledge for all time. 

In the Chapters devoted to Paints, Stains, and Cement and Con¬ 
crete work will be found actual tables. These are worked out in 
simple forms in plain figures in order that there may be no 
confusion and that the average Amateur can follow them with 
ease. No complicated mathematical sums are given to cause 
confusion or uncertainty. 

For readers who have suggestions for future volumes or questions 
arising from matter contained in this book they are invited to 
write direct to the Editor, Box 2323V, G.P.O. Melbourne. 

Meanwhile this book is offered in the sure knowledge that all the 
information therein has been tried . . . and not found wanting. 

“DOMUS.” 


October, 1943. 
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CHAPTER I. 


WORKSHOP LAYOUT. WOODWORKING EQUIPMENT. 
TOOL LIST. MATERIALS. SIMPLE JOINTS. 

SOME SIMPLY CONSTRUCTED ARTICLES. 

Whatever the space at your command in the home it is essential that 
you PLAN your workshop. Even the smallest space may be turned either 
to good account or become an obstacle to progress. By this is meant that 
even if you have ample space you do not necessarily have system; on the 
other hand a small shed carefully planned and run on systematic lines can 
mean a perfect little workshop. Good planning means efficient work, and 
such work means satisfaction. 

One of the main points to remember is LIGHT; nothing is likely to prove 
more annoying than a bench which is ill-lighted. All sheds or rooms have 
some sort of window or aperture for natural light . . . see that your bench 
is placed under this greatest of natural assets. 

Next, the bench . . . there is no necessity to build a very elaborate bench, 
although the illustration Included in this chapter shows a complete unit fitted 
out with all the necessary gadgets for quick and easy work. This,, however, 
can be used as a working plan and the general points assimilated into your 
plans for YOUR bench. The value of the design can be summed up in the 
following words. Natural light is provided over the bench. The right hand 
drawers are extremely useful additions to an otherwise orthodox type of 



bench. The waste box incorporated in the bench front is an excellent idea 
as is the floor door at the back for sweeping out rubbish. All these points 
make for tidyness and efficiency in the shop. An improvement for those 
who have sufficient room is to add more cupboard room at the back for tools. 
These cupboards should be either at one or both ends and be provided with 
the correct hooks and gadgets for hanging up or otherwise securing all tools 
when not in use. 
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Likewise the small lathe shown in the picture would be better mounted 
as a separate unit on a bench of its own, but if space is an urgent consideration 
then you can “get away” with the illustrated idea quite well, and for those 
of you who have ample room it is recommended that you use all the ideas 
incorporated in this job in whatever type of bench you construct. 



TOOL EQUIPMENT.—You cannot pay too much attention to your tool 
equipment; care in selection and extra care in the treatment of the equipment 
after you get it is imperative. It is not the range or size of the range of 
tools which will prove most profitable, but the fact that you understand what 
you possess AND keep it in perfect condition. Many men with money buy 
all sorts of gadgets and tools and then . . . forget them . . . buy a good set 
of essential tools and look after them and they will look after you and return 
good dividends. For the guidance of those who wish to know, the following 
list of tools will serve as a useful and practical help. 

This list represents the minimum for decent work. Others can be added 
as cash and your knowledge becomes available. 

1 28-in. Hand Saw; 1 26-in. Panel Saw; 1 12-in. Tenon Saw. 

1 2i-in. Steel Jack Plane; 1 2i-in. Steel Smoothing Plane; 1 2A-in Wood 
Jack Plane; 1 Spokeshave. 

6 Firmer Chisels U-in., 3-in., i-in., 1-in., 2-in., 1-in.). 

6 Twist Bits (i-in., 51-in., i-in., i-in., 2-in., 1-in.). 

1 Ratchet Brace. 

1 8-in. and 1 10-in. Screwdriver. 

1 Marking Gauge. 

1 Mortice Gauge. 

1 12-in. Try Square. 

1 Mitre Box. 

1 2-ft. four-fold Rule. 

1 Adjustable Hacksaw Frame. 

6 Hacksaw Blades (12-in., 10-in. and 8-in. assorted). 

2 Countersinking Bits (i-in. and 1-in., or g-in. and i-in.). 

2 Nail Punches. 

1 Double-sided Oilstone. 
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6 Files (if obtainable). These should include 6 taper saw files, 5-in., 6-in. 
and 8-in., one 10-in. flat, and one 12-in. flat; the odd one could be 
half round, say 10-in. 

1 Half-round Rasp. This is NOT a file and should not be used as such. 

2 Soldering Irons (if possible). One for normal work and a heavier bit 

for heavy jobs. 

1 Pair of 8-in. Tin Snips. 

3 Pairs Pliers. Assorted types; select these for general purposes. 

3 Bradawls, in assorted sizes; these are inexpensive and most useful. 

2 Cold Chisels (one 6-in. and one 8-in.). 

2 Gimlets. 

4 Gimlet Bits, in following sizes: J-in., i-in., 3/16-in., and 1-in. 

The foregoing list is a good outfit; many other items can be added as 
required. On the other hand, it is not essential to have all the Items men¬ 
tioned and many handymen will turn out good work with far less than the 
above; nevertheless, it is wise to equip yourself as completely as possible. 
Any further enquiries on equipment will be answered by applying to the 
Editor direct. 


TIMBER AND GENERAL MATERIALS 

Many handymen fail to realise one important factor. The use of so-called 
WASTE. What is waste? It is something which is quite beyond all use and 
during these war days a piece of material has to be pretty bad to be finally 
cast aside. Case timber, when obtainable, contains a great deal of good, 
usable wood; it is quite good enough for a lot of the hidden work, such as 
shelves and framing jobs which will be hidden by panel finishes and similar 
types of constructional work. 

Small off cuts can be reserved for toys. Oddments of lining materials are 
often used for panels in work that is not of a specially high grade. So . ... 
save the waste and avoid expense. Plywood is a real source of worry these 
days owing to the also impossible task of buying it. The moral is . . . 
conserve all you have and are fortunate enough to get. Cut it economically; 
waste not want not is a vital motto. 

As to the types of timbers to use for certain jobs it is hard to lay down a 
hard and fast rule in this regard. For furniture we are quite definitely 
restricted to certain timbers; these include Australian Oak, Walnut, Maple, 
Blackwood, and simialr timbers for good work. 

In the lighter and cheaper manufacture of furniture there is a good 
range in the Pines and pther white woods. It must be borne in mind when 
planning for making of various articles that a decision must be reached as 
to the FINISH you intend to apply. By that is meant the surface finish after 
the timber is itself finished. If you intend to French Polish you need timber 
with the grain worthy of such a finish, and in this category we have all the 
better types of hardwood. They nearly all repay for the trouble of polishing 
and give an added value to any job. On the other hand if you intend to knock 
up bedroom furniture of the spare room type, why not finish in a paint or 
enamel? 

As regards staining, you will find that only certain types of timber really 
respond to staining. Many of the pines are ideal for this because one starts 
on a perfectly light surface which takes the stain and shows up with the 
correct colour of such stain. If you stain such timber as kauri, which is often 
yellowy in colour, the tendency is to get a darkening of the finished job. As 
a matter of fact, more attention should be paid to good painted furniture. 
There is a wonderful range of all sorts of finishes for such furniture. Par¬ 
ticularly does this apply to kitchen equipment. What can be better or more 
pleasing to the housewife, who lives in the house from day’s end to day’s 
end, than a spot of brightness. Avoid, as far as possible, the dark stained 
furniture and rehabilitate your kitchen with creams or colours. 
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So much for timbers. Before passing on to some of the various joints, 
which is standardised practice for all handymen, it is wise to get some idea 
of the correct care of the tools in your workshop. Do we really appreciate 
the value of such items? Do we treat them as though they ARE valuable, or 
just “use them and leave them”? Take first your saws. After every Job 
wipe them over with an oily rag before replacing them in their own particular 
section. Do the same with plane irons. DON’T put a plane away with the 
shavings and sawdust still stuck in between the iron and the mouth of the 
plane. Clean it out. Also — never stand a plane on its face, unless you raise 
up one end; damage to the iron is easily caused and means hours of labour 
sometimes getting it right again. Chisels are another item which need care. 
Treat them as wood chisels, NOT screwdrivers or cold chisels. All steel tools 
need a rub over with the oil rag before placing in their compartments again. 
For those of you who can do so, it is wise to sharpen saws and plane irons, 
also chisels, regularly. Saws actually should need less attention than the 
steel cutting tools of the blade variety (that is, chisels, plane irons, spoke- 
shaves, etc.). The latter DO need to be “brought up” during and after every 
Job. Nothing is more detrimental to good work than blunt tools. The saw 
sharpening is a matter which, if you are not well up in it, should be given 
to an expert to attend to. For the help of those who want some advice on the 
grinding and sharpening of chisel and plane irons, the following illustrations 
will explain the method. 




If using an ordinary grindstone of the revolving type it must be used WET. 
Note the first illustration. This is called shaping the edge. You pass the iron 
to and fro across the face of the stone. Do this until all “nicks” are removed. 
You next grind on the bevel angle of 25 degrees. After this is accomplished, 
carry on with the finishing. A rounded iron is definitely WRONG; a slight 
“hollow ground effect” is preferable. 


Rip-Saw TfethJ I Hand-Saw Teeth j 

1/i/mW Iaaaaaaaa 

nc 3 




plane: iron 
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INCORRECT 
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At this juncture a word on the care of the oilstone, on which depends the 
effectiveness of the grinding and sharpening operation. A new oilstone cannot 
be taken into use immediately. It is “thirsty” and must be soaked in oil 
for two or three days. This fills up the pores of the stone and prevents undue 
wear of the stone when taken into use. At all times when not in use it must 
be kept covered. Make a box for it with a loose lid. Let the stone stand 
in the bottom of the box with half of it standing above the box when the lid 
is removed. Under the bottom of the box, tap in a sharpened brad at each 
corner. Let these stand out no more than a 1/16 in.; they form a “grip” 
when using the stone on the bench. If you do not use the stone frequently 
see that it receives a few drops of oil from time to time. When it is used 
wipe down afterwards with a piece of waste or clean rag. For cleaning stone 
if it becomes “gummed up” use gasoline ammonia; this tends to restore its 
cutting surface. Failing this treatment you can resort to a piece of. fine sand¬ 
paper wrapped round a papering block. 

The use of the oil rag on the tools cannot be over-estimated. The twist 
bits, screwdrivers, gimlets, in fact, every metal article, will repay for this 
little extra care and YOU will be repaid by longer, efficient service. 

Now for the study of some of the more elementary joints which are in 
general use as standard practice. 

It is pointed out at this juncture that these examples are most elementary 
and only a very small percentage of those in operation in general. They are 
not intended to be a complete list, but a guide to some of the more generally 
used forms for wood joining. 


In later books the subject will be dealt with in detail and illustrations 
added to make a complete volume on this subject. 

This Chapter is written with the idea of assisting those who are not far 
advanced in woodworking. 

■'The joint which we illustrate first is the 
most elementary of the family, the plain 
“halved joint.” Although it is simple it is 
necessary to use care in marking up for 
cutting such a joint. Correctly squared and 
cut it will be found a most useful and quick 
method of framing up such items as doors 
and frames of various types, particularly 
those which are to be panelled with plywood. 
The drawing is self-explanatory. 

The next is the notched joint, 
a most handy and simple method for 
running in a divisional bar in any 
type of work. This is also self- 
explained. 




Our next consideration is somewhat more complicated, and is a joint 
which must be understood by all handymen. The mortise and tenon joint, 
as it is called, is the correct method of joining most framing jobs. 

Care in marking out the work is essential. The illustrations show the 
method of drilling out with the brace and bit the mortise portion. After 
this is done you are able to take out the remaining wood with a quarter 
inch chisel. As a general rule you can say that ONE-THIRD of the timber is 
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R morti ce. 




removed for the mortise, but this figure can be altered to suit individual 
requirements. Accuracy must be observed in the cutting of both tenon and 
mortise. Any tendency to be “out of square" will most probably result in 
winding or some other fault equally hard to eradicate. The illustrations are 
accompanied by written instructions for guidance. 

Next set of illustrations show the much-admired, but often not practised 
dovetail joint. This is not a hard job to do, but care is the main ingredient 
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for a good result. Note, too, that a dovetail should fit straight from the saw 
and not be altered in any way. This means the need for more than usual 
care in sawing. Measurements must be exact and the sawcuts dead accurate. 

Note also the need for a very fine cutting saw. Those of you who have a 
dovetail saw are fortunate. Failing that, of course, you will use the finest 
tenon saw you have, and see that it is sharp and perfectly set. Take accurate 
measurements and allow at all times for the saw cut. So many disappointments, 
are encountered because, when a. job is fitted, it is discovered that it is either 
too loose or just the reverse. In the case of dovetail joints, as has already 
been pointed out, you just can’t recut; there is a possibility of in some way 
filing or sandpapering, but the Job is really spoiled, and to have it perfect 
it must come straight from the saw. The only additional cutting is as shown, 
the lower edges chamfered for assembly. 

The next three illustrations show corner joints. The first is a corner 
having the outer section of quarter round. It is a simple table framing idea 
and is a combination of dowelllng and corner bracket framing. It is most 
suitable for small jobs and if the work on hand is at all large, it is best to 
use the mortise and tenon method. You can still, if you desire, strengthen 
with the comer bracket. 


tncTHop of 

F *JoifiT 
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Now glance carefully at the chair frame method of corner joints. This 
is an example of mortise and tenon and dowelling. In addition, we have the 
corner triangular bracket for the extra strength necessary. 



Next the plain dowelled joint for a leg and 
rail job. This is easy to follow, but it must be 
pointed out that here again care is necessary to 
see that all parts are dead square, the dowels the 
same, and well glued in place. 


The final illustration is of a very 
simple corner joint, one used very fre¬ 
quently for small, narrow tables. As a 
general rule this type of comer is not 
reinforced underneath and this will show 
how accurate the join must be. It is diffi¬ 
cult to in any way reinforce it; screws 
can be used to joint, but they would have 
to be well countersunk, and the holes 
plugged, and as can be seen, the thick¬ 
ness of the timber does not allow for any 
margin of this sort. Therefore, if you 
use this method, do so for small, light 
work and be most accurate. 




H<n>/ TO tenon Saw' 

OH bCNCH HOOK. 


Now we can pass on to a few hints 
on the use of various tools and the 
methods adopted to secure certain re¬ 
sults. The first illustration is of a 
sawing block, or, as sometimes called, 
“a bench HOOK.” Note the guidance 
given by the thumb resting against the 
tenon saw. Study also the grip of the 
right hand. Note the forefinger ex¬ 
tended along the saw. This latter point 
is most important and makes for 
accuracy. One of your first jobs, if 
you do not already possess one, is to 
make a bench hook. 


The following sketch shows the distinct advantage of the small cramp 
for holding together the mortise section of a job while the tenon is fitted. 
This, however, does not give you free rein to fit a badly-cut tenon by hammer¬ 
ing it home, because you have the mortise griped in a cramp, but there are 
times when you will find even the reasonably n®** tenon tends to split the 
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timber when being fitted; possibly some little twist to the timber being held 
causes the tenon to turn in the mortise and away the latter goes. A cramp 
prevents this. 



GLUEING UP BOARDS for table-tops and similar work. Matching Is a 
most important feature of this work. Many boards tend to warp. This must 
be counteracted as far as lies in your power. Drawings show the arrangement 
of the annual rings in timber to keep the warping down to a minimum. 



It is necessary also to match the boards as regards the figure or grain 
of the timber. Keep the heavier grains to the bottom. Boards can be simply 
marked after you have noted the direction in which grain runs. This is 
particularly essential, otherwise when planing the top surface you will find 
untold difficulty in the job; the grain of one board will run one way and the 
other boards will be in reverse, so to speak. 


SOME USEFUL AND PRACTICAL ARTICLES ILLUSTRATED 

The first article we will consider has been asked for time and time again 
by listeners over the past four years, and so it is an opportune time and 
place to give details. THE GARDEN WHEELBARROW. 

The illustrations show quite clearly the sizes and constructional details 
and a few notes will complete the picture. 
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Material .—Almost any decent timber will do for the job. It is not wise 
to have the larger boards in too many sections; by doing so it is necessary to 
glue and join in too many places. However, if timber is scarce, then you 
have no option. In this case, make sure of all joins, dowel strongly and 
glue well. The best timber is a pine if obtainable; if you construct of hard¬ 
wood the weight will be against you in more ways than one. The white woods 
are lighter and quite strong enough. The wheel is left to your own dis¬ 
cretion. Some have a wheel in stock, but if buying one it will be found best 
to get a 12-in. diam. 

Construction .—The chassis is the first job. The drawings show sizes quite 
clearly and are easy to follow. The main chassis side pieces are best made 
in hardwood; if you have any 3 x 2 in stock it will work up well. Mountain 
ash is an excellent timber; it is certainly not light in weight, but has the 
advantage of being reliable for building a body on. Cross rails are 3 in. x 1J in. 
and this size is ample. All the sizes shown in the illustrations allow for 
trimming and flinishing. The chassis needs two long bolts to run right 
through, one just behind the wheel and the second one in FRONT of the 
widest cross member. Bolts are used to secure legs and the size is left to 



individual needs. The floor is made of boards not less than 7 in. thick (one 
inch dressed). Painting is best left to the individual also. As a matter of 
fact, if TAR is used, although it is not bright in colour, it is definitely the 
best preservative one can get. 

CARPENTER’S HORSE.—This is such a handy item for so many purposes 
that it is a wonder any workshop is without one, but for those who do NOT 
possess one the next illustration and details will help. There is quite a 
difference of opinion as to the size of the main top “through” section. Some 
people like a fairly small timber and choose 4 in. x 3 in., while others make 
it of 5 in. x 4 in. It is a matter of personal convenience. Whatever you use, 
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it should make but little difference to the size of the legs. Many handymen 
will do the obvious thing, that is to use up any suitable scrap timber about 
the place and provided it is free from cracks and bad knots it makes an 
exceUent job. Care is needed in the cutting of the legs to fit the top section 
because you must remember that they are “splayed” at two different angles. 
These angles can be decided by the individual to suit his own circumstances. 
Bolts should be used to fix the legs and when the job is assembled it is wise 
to fit two pieces of timber, boards of say 6 in. x 3 in., under the main top 
piece and nailed to the end flat of the legs. This gives all the extra strength 
required and finishes the job. The overall size as given is not essential, 
but is a handy, portable size. 


r»c i 



BOOKSHELVES.—These are one of the most needed articles for the 
home, and one of the easiest to construct. 

It is suggested that handymen get away from the ordinary in these matters 
and produce something of a little different design. If fitting into alcoves, of 
course, then you are limited to a certain extent. Timber for these shelves 
depends entirely upon the room in which they will be placed. If it is of the 
type with red pine woodwork, which is generally stained, then make shelves 
of white timber and stain to match. For a room where you have an oak or 
similarly grained timber, it is well to buy timber to match. Staining and 
polishing will be necessary, but you will have the matching of the grain. 

IRONING AND SLEEVE BOARDS.—Here we have two articles which 
many women want but do not possess. They are simple to make and do not 
consume much timber. Kauri is one of the best timbers to use if obtainable. 
Failing this you can fall back on the various white timbers, pines, etc. The 
illustrations show quite plainly the constructional details. All screws used 
must be well countersunk and the apertures filled with cold water putty. 



o 

1-3 
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BOOT TIDY.—This job is constructed not for inside the house so much 
as to be a utility job for the laundry where little Willie, Pop and the others 
can trot along and do their boot cleaning job. Any type of timber will do, 
and if It is in hardwood the weight will not matter, because the more solid 
it sits on the floor the better. Care must be taken in measurements and 
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cutting. The assembly is simple and any alterations can be made which will 
be more useful for each family. Many people prefer it without the door, but 
it would seem best to make with a door for the sake of tidyness. 




A SIMPLE BROOM RACK.—This is something which the average house¬ 
wife will welcome. It is made from one piece of timber, the length being 
cut to suit the number of articles it is to hold. The slots are cut with the 
tenon saw and the round end finish is attained by drilling out a hole with 
a one-inch twist bit. Any type of under bracket will hold the job in place 
and father will receive many blessings for the forethought which caused him 
to do the job. 
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Fourth Victoria Permanent Building Society 
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THE NATIONAL MUTUAL 
HOME PURCHASE PLAN 
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building of your Home 
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Head Olliee. : 
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FUNDS EXCEED £50,000,000 

AS PART OF YOUR POST-WAR PLANNING 
FOR A HOME OF YOUR OWN 
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CHAPTER II. 


FRENCH POLISHING. 

So much could be written about French Polishing that this chapter will 
by no means COMPLETELY cover the subject. What it will do is give a 
complete series of instructions on the various points which seem to present 
difficulty to the Amateur. When this chapter has been fully Read, Learned, 
and inwardly digested there will not be the tendency for handymen to say, 
“I don't know how.” The particulars are concise and various methods simply 
explained. Little pitfalls, which are in reality nothing at all to worry about, 
have been given special attention, and this fact is made clear from time to 
time. 

There is no doubt that the same motto must be used in French Polishing 
as in any of the hundred and one crafts and hobbies in which we are interested. 
“TAKE CARE.” A little extra trouble and time is always a worth-while 
investment and never more so than in this craft. There has been, for many 
years now, the opinion abroad that French Polishing was something only to 
be tackled by experts with many years of experience in the art. With regard 
to some types of work this is undoubtedly correct, as, for instance, in the 
French Polishing of a piano. The average handyman would be most unwise 
to tackle such a job for many years because it is one which is NOT just 
ordinary French Polishing. But for all ordinary jobs, such as furniture of the 
modern type, veneering and inlay work, there is no reason for failure, except 
. . . failure to learn correctly. 

In French Polishing, as in many other crafts, there are people who “pick 
it up” in a remarkably short time; others take longer. But there is one out¬ 
standing fact, and that is, “If you concentrate and take each process as 
it presents itself, study the job, experiment till you PROVE where you were 
wrong, then it is only a matter of ‘sticking it.’ ” 

HOW MANY KINDS OF POLISH ARE THERE? This is often asked. 
There are TWO. The one generally in use is the BROWN polish, the other 
is WHITE. The former is composed of ORANGE SHELLAC, while the latter 
is a bleached variety. Both are used on any kind of timber, but with the 
BLEACHED you have no body colour at all, whereas in the Orange shellac we 
find the browny orange colour which is the most usually seen and recognised. 

The main reason for using bleached is to obviate the possibility ol 
changing the colour of a job which you desire to remain precisely as it leaves 
the work bench. For instance, in the case of the white timbers it is often 
desirable to polish but NOT stain even in the slightest degree. In such a 
case you have the bleached shellac to fall back on; it is practically colourless 
when mixed. Methylated spirit is the mixing method and it will be found 
that it takes longer to melt in the spirit than the Orange variety. If polishing 
Sycamore, Ash or the light Oaks you will like the bleached variety. 

What should I add to shellac and the spirits? This is another question. 
It is very doubtful whether there is any advantage to be gained by adding 
anything. Many polishers DO add other GUMS, RESINS, etc. The use of 
such additions should only be resorted to when you KNOW the effect they 
will have. 

Manufacturers of ready made polish assert that the addition of gums 
ADD to the quality and thereby improve the polish. One gum may add to 
the elasticity while yet another may harden the film of the finished job. 
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As against this enquiries often come to hand from handymen as to WHY 
a certain French polished job was not successful. To quote one man: “After 

I had finished the job and placed on one side to dry out I noticed, after a 
day or so, that the surface was covered with minute hair-like cracks. Can 
you explain this?” After Investigation and a request that he would state the 
whole list of ingredients and their percentages, it was discovered that the 
probable cause of the cracks was too big a percentage of GUM. It is so easy 
to overdo the mixing of such ingredients. In the latter part of this chapter 
will be found figures which are an accurate guide to the CORRECT quantities 
to be used in various balanced mixtures. 

It will be found that for general all-round work the standard mixture of 

II oz. of shellac to one QUART of methylated spirits will make an excellent 
polish and give the results desired. Later on we will discuss some of the times 
when you CAN with advantage use the heavier, and more gummy types of 
polish. In your early attempts stick to the simple polish; it will give excellent 
results. If you cannot succeed with the simple polish you will do no better 
with complicated recipes. 

When making up polish see that you make it in a jar with a wide mouth; 
it is wise to buy a couple of the well-known screw-topped jars sold by many 
stores nowadays. They make excellent polish jars, and if the tops are 
unscrewed at regular intervals, whether you want the polish or not, it will 
be found that they do not “gum up” too tight to unscrew. If you DO forget 
and find this condition, then just trot along with the jar and hold it head down 
in a jar of very hot water, NOT BOILING WATER. Half a minute in that 
and the top will turn quite easily. 

When making your polish allow two or three days before you use it; shake 
at frequent intervals. A well “brewed” polish is far better than that which 
is too “RAW”; this will be noticed when you take down the polish jar after 
a long interval. It is generally found to be quite a bit heavier and needs the 
addition of spirits to thin it. HEAT IS NOT NECESSARY TO MELT THE 
SHELLAC. 

This chapter will deal with the various processes in their due order; this 
is as follows: Timber treatment prior to polishing. Fillers and their function. 
Bodying in. Spiriting off. Before we deal with this list, however, let us 
take a glimpse at the equipment (if such it can be called) which is needed 
in polishing. 

RUBBERS.—This word has nothing to do with rubber as we know it in 
connection with motor tyres and similar articles. It simply indicates the 
work which a PAD or RUBBER does in polishing. It is actually something 
we “rub” up the polish with, the medium with which we produce a surface 



polish. The friction of such a rubber causes the complete “drying out” or 
evaporation of the spirit content in the polish; that added to the fact of 
elbow grease transmitted in a systematic manner gives the polish. The more 
rubbering a job receives the better the finish. 
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A rubber is simply made. A good rubber can be made by taking a piece 
of blue wadding (if you have cotton wool and no wadding, use the wool), the 
size to be approximately 9 in. x 7 in. Fold it over CORNER to corner, then 
over again in the same way. You will see that its shape has become roughly 
that of a PEAR. WHY? In order that you have a handy SHAPE; the pear 
shape gives you the POINTED end. This is important, because one of the 
simplest things to MISS doing in your polishing work is the polishing of 
CORNERS and ANGLES. The shaped rubber will help considerably. Now 
you have the pear-shaped piece of wadding your next step is to cover it with 
a piece of linen or cotton material. SILK IS NOT ADVISABLE. Place the 
wadding, after soaking it in polish, in the outer covering of linen. Next take 
up the four corners of the cover and twist until you have a reasonably firm pad 
and until the polish forces its way through the cover. The inner pad is really 
the holder or reservoir for the polish. As you use the polish upon the work 
you tighten the pad by further twisting of the top and thus force out all the 
polish it can give you. When it is dried right out you “recharge” it from the 
polish bottle and proceed as before. 

Avoid all creases in the rubber, both in the inner and outer portions, but 
particularly the latter. 

Other shaped rubbers are made as you find the need for them. 

When not in use place the rubbers in an AIRTIGHT TIN and add a 
few drops of spirit; close tightly and they will remain in that condition for 
many months. 

Keep rubbers which have been used for different coloured polishes in 
separate tins. 

In addition to the above type of rubber there is the rolled type. This is 
just a plain roll of material, such as soft felt, about 2 in. wide. It is rolled 
fairly tightly and does not have an outer covering. It can be dipped straight 
into the polish and set to work. 

The inner pad of the pointed rubber must not be SATURATED with 
polish; just enough is used to make polishing easy. 

It is sometimes found that a rubber will tend to “STICK” on the surface 
of a job. In this case add a few drops of oil to the under surface of the pad. 
Too much oil must be avoided as it must all be worked out as the polishing 
proceeds. RAW LINSEED OIL IS THE BEST. 

PREPARATION OF TIMBER—This is most important. Various types 
of timber differ considerably. There are open grains, close grains and VERY 
close grains. It matters not, however, what the type of grain, you MUST 
prepare the surface whether it be soft Cedar wood or hard English Oak. 
To do this will take time, varying with the type of timber. Such wood as 
Silky Oak will require extra care. After dressing down with a very sharp 
plane you will follow up with a steel scraper, and then sandpaper. Too much 
planing or a plane too sharply set will result in the small pieces of grain 
“lifting.” This must be avoided. Spend extra time with the sandpaper; 
it will pay you. 

Sandpaper is the best medium to bring up the surface of any timber and 
MUST be used inside a sandpapering block, either of cork or square cut wood. 

As soon as you are sure that the surface is in fit condition you can 
proceed to think of filling the grain. Do NOT skimp the job of surfacing the 
timber; an extra half-hour with the sandpaper will more than repay you. 
Do not drop into the habit of thinking that the bodying in polishing coat will 
make up for any discrepancies in the surface. IT WON’T. 

We will assume, therefore, that the timber is ready. You can, if you wish, 
give it a wipe over with a rag dipped in Raw Linseed Oil. This tends to clean 
and “feed” the timber in preparation for the polish. NOT TOO MUCH OIL, 
and it must be dried right off as far as possible before you start polishing. 

FILLING AND FILLERS.—Here is an aspect of polishing which seems to 
get many people bluffed. Goodness knows why. Perhaps they are too eager 
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to get on to the actual polishing. But the latter will not prove a success unless 
the ground work is good. 

The primary object of the filler is to “fill the grain.” In a very open 
grain the filler is absolutely necessary. In a close grained timber, not so 
important. 

In the fairly close grains it is generally quite easy to use the polish itself 
as a filler. One or two coats of body polish (that means undiluted polish) 
will do the job. Let each coat dry absolutely HARD, then sandpaper down 
and add another coat of polish; sandpaper this down. Do this until the 
surface is filled and free from open grain. 

Grain filler is made from various ingredients. One is the whiting and 
turpentine. Crush the whiting into fine powder and mix to a reasonably thick 
paste. It is applied to the grain with a piece of rag and rubbed well in. 
Rub first with the grain, then against it, and so on alternately. 

Do not use a grain filler which is slow in drying out. 

Another filler is whiting and turps plus a small amount of fine pumice 
powder. The proportion of the latter should be a quarter (1) the amount 
of the whiting. 

Russian Tallow .—This is another filler. It is quick and quite a hard filler, 
but invariably causes sweating after the polish is finished. It is a quick filler 
but not worth the trouble it may cause. 

Filler can be mixed with Linseed Oil instead of turps, but is not as 
satisfactory as the turps mix. The latter dries quickly and with an absolutely 
“flat” finish. 

COLOURING OF FILLERS.—This is an important factor in preliminary 
polishing work. Once the filler is applied and dries out you will be unable 
to colour the job. The average filler when dry presents great difficulty in 
absorbing a stain, therefore you must stain the filler powder and mixture first. 

HARD STOPPING OR FILLER.—One of the most satisfactory hard stop¬ 
ping mixtures is Beaumontage. It is easily made, can be stained in various 
colours, and is stored like a stick of sealing wax. It is most useful for filling 
up the larger openings in timber caused by nail holes, small pieces of wood 
chipped off, and similar troubles. That is why you need a variety of colours in 
this filler or stopper. It may have to be used in comparatively large quantities. 
The receipe for Beaumontage is as follows: Take equal parts of RESIN and 
BEESWAX, melt in an iron ladle or tin. At this juncture you add the 
staining colour such as UMBER, OCHRE, SIENNA, or any of the large range 
of pigments used in the trade. 

RECIPE No. 2 FOR BEAUMONTAGE.—Take a teacupful of Orange 
SHELLAC. A lump of RESIN the size of a walnut. Then a piece of BEESWAX 
half the size of a walnut. For use on Mahogany add a teaspoonful of VENE¬ 
TIAN RED. For WALNUT, add DRY BROWN UMBER. For OAK, BIRCH, 
ELM or ASH, add yellow OCHRE. Set the vessel containing the ingredients 
on the top of a hot stove or low burning gas ring till all are melted. Stir up 
' with a stick until thoroughly mixed. If you then have ready to hand two 
smooth boards you can transfer some of the mixture to one of the boards 
and with the other transmit a rolling motion and so produce sticks of the 
BEAUMONTAGE similar to sealing wax. Keep the boards warm and rub 
on them a little Linseed Oil. This will prevent sticking and hasten the job. 

The sticks can be stored for practically any length of time and will be 
always ready for use. 

The application of the stopping is also very simple. Hold the stick over 
the work to be filled and press the end with a hot iron or any piece of metal, 
just as you would a soldering iron to a stick of solder. 

Other fillers of great use are Plastic Wood and Water Putty. The latter 
has far less shrinkage than the Plastic Wood and can be stained to match 
any timber far easier than the Plastic. This putty is in powder form and so 
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lends itself readily to staining with dry powders as illustrated in the case of 
Beaumontage. It can be bought in tins in various sizes. No workshop should 
be without it for general filling purposes. 

Plastic wood must be stained with analine dyes or spirit stains. As will 
be seen, this is not half as easy as the treatment for the water putty powder. 

In the use of either of these last-named fillers the work must be free from 
any trace of grease or dirt. When using the Plastic Wood the knife blade 
should be kept damp with water to prevent the plastic from sticking to it. 

Work which is to be finished with CELLULOSE must be filled with the 
special “cellulose fillers.” These are made for this express purpose and must 
be used strictly in accordance with the maker’s instructions. 



Pig. 1. 




Fig. 3. 


Pig. 1 shows the orthodox method of circular “sweeps” used in bodying-in. 
The Figures 2 and 3 illustrate the alternate methods of applying the bodying- 
in polish (Fig. 2) and Fig. 3 the long side to side sweep used in final spiriting 
off. The latter is also used when skill is acquired for the bodying-in work. 

BODYING-IN.—This is the next and very important process in French 
Polishing. As its name indicates it is a process in which a “body” is given 
to the work in hand. Without this body of polish it is impossible to get the 
final finish or “spiriting off” as it is called: The three illustrations show quite 
clearly the various movements of the polishing rubbers. No. 1 is the circular 
side to side motion and takes in fairly big “sweeps” and the process is repeated 
from the top left hand corner down to the bottom right, NOT, however, until 
the first body of polish is set dry. The last point is most important to 
remember. Any attempt to go over the same surface at once will result in 
“lifting” or “dragging” the first body of polish or, for the matter of that, ANY 
body of polish. Each MUST dry out before the next is applied. 

ROOM TEMPERATURE.—This is important. Too cold a temperature 
will not allow the best results while it is equally unwise to try and polish 
in too great a heat. That is why we sometimes have great difficulty In the 
summer in getting just that finish we desire without too quick drying. The 
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ideal temperature is 75 degrees, and this allows the evaporation of the spirit 
content in the polish to dry out with reasonable speed but not TOO quic*ly. 
It is possible to heat small articles which have to be polished but this is ONLY 
possible with small items. The best way is to make some provision for heating 
during cold periods, then the work can go on and give best results at any and 
every time. 

Your first body of polish must be spread evenly over the timber, rubber 
FIRST WITH THE GRAIN, then ACROSS IT. After you have done this 
and the body of polish is dry (say in one-quarter of an hour) go over it 
with the motion shown in Fig. 1. Use gentle pressure until the surface dries 
out a bit, then increase it until the “friction” conveyed by the rubber takes 
effect. DO NOT allow rubber TO REST ON WORK even for the briefest of 
periods; it will tend to stick and after removal will show a “rough” patch very 
hard to eradicate. As your rubber gets dry it must be refilled with more 
polish and the process of polishing carried on. Remember . . . NOT A WET 
rubber, but one reasonably damp, sufficiently so, that when tightened with 
the outer covering of linen the polish still seeps through. 

The action in bodying-in is important. Let each stroke overlap the last. 
In this manner you will get a complete “coverage” of all sections. Take 
SPECIAL CARE in corners and inaccessible parts. The tendency is to “skip” 
these places and when the job is nearing completion it looks anything but 
satisfactory. Remove all parts of the job you are doing one from the other, 
and flat panels, etc., should be fixed to the bench by light strips of timber 
nailed on each of the four sides like a frame. This gives you freedom of 
action and greater ease. 

Weight of the polish must receive the attention it demands. Too thick a 
polish will impair the appearance of many timber grains. If'the polish is 
too thin it may dry out for a time with a good polish effect, but will tend to 
“sink” into the timber and you will have extra work in rebuilding the surface 
up again. Nevertheless the polish should not be HEAVY. If mixed according 
to the directions in the early part of this chapter it should answer all normal 
requirements. A little Raw Linseed Oil will be found essential in this work 
of bodying-in. Moisten the tip of the finger with the oil and transfer to the 
pad in that manner. The oil prevents sticking of the rubber. As a matter of 
fact, it is an excellent idea to raw oil the new wood before you start polishing 
at all. This will give the surface a “drag-free” finish and help in the final 
finish. 

You will continue the first bodying-in process until the timber cannot 
absorb any more polish. There will be a perceptible polish on the surface 
but it WILL be STREAKY and the rubber marks WILL SHOW. Many 
beginners look upon this as a sign that the work is badly done. This is not 
so; it is quite correct. It is the final “spiriting off” process which removes 
all these marks and makes of the body of polish a lasting, highly glossed 
surface. 

When you observe that the timber has reached the stage where it will 
take no more polish it must be laid aside for at least a day and then you will 
find upon inspection that it will require a further bodying-in if the timber 
is of an open grain. 

If you are working on a close-grained wood you will need a lot less 
bodying-in because the timber will not be so absorbent. 

BETWEEN EACH BODYING-IN PROCESS the surface of the work will 
need rubbing down with fine glasspaper or pumice powder. Remember that 
pumice powder must be used in moderation because of its abrasive properties. 
Actually, if the bodying-up process has been skilfully done there should be 
but little need for any great extent of papering. Before adding any further 
bodying coats see that the surface is quite free from dust. In extra good work 
it will pay to wash off the surface with warm water and so remove the grease. 
DO NOT USE HOT WATER. Just lukewarm. 
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SPIRITING-OFF, OR FINAL OPERATION.—This final operation is the 
actual “putting on” of the gloss. It removes all rubber marks and all smears, 
and a beautiful surface Is the result. You may look upon the two processes of 
bodying-in and spiriting-off as two distinct operations with two distinct aims. 
The first is to build up durability. The second is to give the finish. 

Failure in the final process will render negative all the previous work. So 
many people who are Just learning to polish face with fear and trembling the 
action of spirlting-oif. Actually it is no harder than any other operation 
and quickly gives good results and is by far the most fascinating of all the 
processes. 

Study well this process of spiriting-off; all the rest goes for very little 
if you fail to grasp it. In the first process of spiriting-off the operation is very 
similar to bsctfing-in. Actually the spiriting consists in washing off the body 
of polish previously applied. This does NOT mean that you take a WET rag 
and just WASH off the polish. Actually it means that you GRADUALLY 
REDUCE THE POLISH CONTENT IN THE RUBBERS until with the final 
rubber you are using SPIRIT ONLY. 

Therefore, as soon as you are ready to start spiriting-off charge your 
rubber with THREE PARTS POLISH and ONE PART SPIRIT. These pro¬ 
portions are approximate and a little less or more one way or the other Is 
not vital. You do not need NEW RUBBERS for spiriting, BUT they should 
have been kept solely for spiriting-off and not been used for bodying-in. 
You also use TWO or even THREE OUTER COVERS over the spirit pad; the 
reason is that the contents being mostly spirit will tend to dissolve much more 
quickly than the bodying-in contents. 

The rubber must NOT be WET. This trouble will be counteracted greatly 
by using the two or three fold cover. There should be only enough spirit 
coming through the covers to allow of a VERY SLIGHT softening of the 
surface of the work. Start off with a gentle motion of the rubber and increase 
the pressure as the spirit dries out, this pressure will mean friction and this 
friction will produce the high polish required. 

Oil is NOT used in the spiriting-off process. Now for the answer to a 
much-asked question. Why do I fail in my last operation of spiriting-off? 
How many times does that question crop up in letters and conversation. The 
answer is simple. The main trouble lies in the fact that you use the spirit 
rubbers too wet. Naturally under those conditions the spirit softens the 
shellac and tears up the body surface. 

Experimenting is the best way to teach yourself the little tricks of the 
game. Use a spirit rubber on some old pieces of well surfaced timber with a 
good body of polish. Let your rubbers tend to be rather TOO DRY than 
TOO WET. As you approach the end of the rubbering with the spiriting-off 
rubbers you should continue with a motion which takes the rubber in long 
sweeping movements ALONG THE GRAIN, not ACROSS it OR in CIRCULAR 
motion. Final touches can be given with a soft rubber rag only, BUT take 
care not to scratch the grain or top surface. 

Cover all such finished work until it has set hard. Possibly you will find 
it wise to give the work another rub over with an almost dry spirit rubber 
some 24 hours after you have actually finished. This freshens up the work. 

In breaking in a new spirit rubber it requires care and attention in the 
hands of a novice. It gradually “works in” and gets the proper “feel.” 

Many polishers use a number of thicknesses of soft rag as a spirit rubber 
instead of the standard “inner pad” of wadding. It is a very good scheme, 
too, and makes for good work. Such a pad can be made up by folding into a 
piece the size of the PALM of the hand and a few drops of spirit dropped on 
it. Add a little more until it feels just DAMP, then press on the palm of 
the hand to SPREAD the spirit equally all over the surface. Now try your 
hand with it and you will find it is an excellent pad. 
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Another question which crops up at frequent intervals is this: “I have* 
an old Walnut table which has been polished. It is scratched and knocked 
about. What should I do to renovate it?” The answer is, of course, to re¬ 
polish it, BUT there is a lot of work first. The job must be thoroughly cleaned 
olf with sandpaper &nd it is a tedious job, but one which will well repay 
you. There are also paint removers on the market, but they should be used 
with care on good polished work. 

One thing I say, DO NOT . . . DO NOT treat “the good walnut cabinet” 
with one of the cheap “so-called” wood stains. If you have an excellent 
piece of furniture keep it so. It is positively wicked to hide a good grain and 
splendid timber with cheap and nasty stains. 

By using a wet rag (wet with spirit) you will often remove a lot of the 
old polish and give yourself a start on the cleaning up process. 

In this section, which is specially written to give the maximum details 
on actual polishing, there will not be found any reference to stains, wax 
polishes, the making of stains, etc. These are all in the chapter on Stains and 
Staining, where will be found a full range of most of the essential ingredients 
and how to make up your stains for use on all types of work. The recipe for 
Beaumontage was included in this chapter because it is so essentially a filler 
and part of French Polishing. 
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CHAPTER III. 


STAINS AND STAINING. 

THE VALUE OP STAINS. HOW TO MIX YOUR OWN STAINS. 

RECIPES FOR STAINS. 

In these days of War and restrictions on buying ingredients there is 
no more important chapter in any book than that dealing with Stains and 
Staining. It is almost impossible to buy many of the every-day lines which 
we have been so used to. In some ways this may be an advantage. If we are 
FORCED to work out our own salvation in this way we shall do so and, as a 
result, be better off in the long run. It is well to know just what to do and 
the results to be expected. Even when we can buy everything that we require 
it is going to be more than useful to know how to make up many of our own 
stains and treatments; also, it will be seen when reading this chapter how 
much MORE we can do and HOW MANY ALTERNATE TREATMENTS we 
can attain by just “knowing how.” 

In timber work we cannot do without finishes. In latter years these have 
vastly increased in their range until, just before the War, we had a dozen 
different finishes for almost every type of job. The question is, how many 
finishes can we make for ourselves? After reading these Instructions you 
will want to get in your workshop and just SEE for yourself just what you 
CAN do. 

In the recipe chapter of this book you will find further additions to this 
chapter in the form of various balanced mixtures to be used for specific jobs. 

One of the most needful materials is a stain which will be suitable for 
new woodwork. It is really more important than the renewing of old work, 
because without the “finish” the new work remains incomplete. Stain must 
be used and so it’s up to us all to MAKE what we cannot buy. 

The ingredients for most stains boil down to a reasonably small range, 
but the value of this range is enhanced by the intermixing possibilities that 
it contains. With a range of only 12 colours we can turn out an almost limit¬ 
less number of shades and half shades. Particularly is this possible in the 
finishing of furniture before French Polishing. 

It is more satisfactory to be able to get a stain “just a little different 
from the ordinary run of things” and it is with that possibility in view that so 
much can be learned from a chapter such as this. 

You will see that the final pages of this chapter are devoted to a form 
of chart or guide which gives an indication of what certain powders and the 
intermixing of these with others will produce. Therein lies the value of a 
knowledge of pigments. Also it is pointed out HOW to mix them and WHAT 
WITH. 

Let us look at the various types of ingredients from which we can mix 
stains. First of all is the OIL stain; this means that they are made up in 
oil and can only be thinned and finished with Linseed Oil. Next we have 
the flat stains which are mixed with a base liquid which, when dry, will have 
a “flat” finish. As a rule this type of stain is used before polishing or 
varnishing. 

The third type of stain is that which we know as Spirit stain and is mixed 
with methylated spirit. 
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Lastly, the water stain. As a general rule you will, find that all the pig¬ 
ments used in this capacity are of powder form. Nevertheless it must not be 
supposed that because they are in powder form that they can ONLY be used 
with water. That is one of the big advantages of powder pigments, the 
fact that they can mixed with either water, oil or spirits. 

It is at the present juncture, with the war making it so impossible to 
obtain ingredients, that we are going to consider HOW we can make up most 
of our own stains and so it is necessary to think more about the powder 
pigments than any other. It is still possible to obtain powder, and although 
it takes a little more “working up,” it is still a very good substitute for the 
oil base stains. It is not so very long ago since the old time painters made 
a very great deal of their stains and paints direct from these powders. There 
is no doubt that the modern method of making paints and allied lines is far 
ahead of the old-fashioned way, BUT it is so impossible to obtain the 
necessary colours in the stores, either ground in oil or in turps, that we shall 
revert to “hand-made” stains and paints and the knowledge will stand us 
in good stead when we can again buy the ingredients ready made. There are 
many items which we require from time to time and cannot buy in the colours 
or shades required which are quite easily made up on the home bench. This 
is particularly the case when we have to match some special piece of furniture 
such as a very light Oak or Grey timber. It is then that we often find it 
almost impossible to get the colours made up ready. 

Before we study the chart of the various colours which will be found on 
a following page it is wise to get some insight into the names and colours of 
the various pigments obtainable. 

It is made quite clear after each name that the ingredient is either an oil 
or turps pigment, a dry powder or a dye. 

The following is a list of standard names of various ingredients with a 
note as to whether they are obtainable only in powder form or in other type: — 

UMBER—Burnt and Raw (In powder, ground in oil). 

SIENNAS—Burnt and Raw ,, 

REDS— 

VENETIAN. ,, „ „ „ „ 

INDIAN. „ „ ,, „ „ 

RED LEAD. 

VERMILLION. 

OXIDE. „ „ „ ,, „ 

OCHRE (Yellow). „ ,, „ „ 

VANDYKE BROWN. „ „ ,, „ „ 

BISMARCK BROWN. „ „ „ „ „ 

PURPLE BROWN. „ „ „ „ „ 

ORANGE CHROME. „ „ „ „ „ 

LEMON CHROME. „ „ „ „ „ 

GREENS— 

BRUNSWICK. „ „ „ „ „ 

LIGHT BRUNSWICK. „ „ „ „ „ 

SEA. „ „ . 

BLUES- 

ULTRAMARINE. „ „ „ „ „ 


The foregoing list is sufficient to form a working knowledge. Now, let us 
think of other forms of staining. There is a wide range of DYES. We do not 
consider these as stains for woodwork in the more orthodox manner, but they 
are, nevertheless, a very definite form of stain, and under the present condi¬ 
tions of difficulty in obtaining the more usual type of staining colour, they 
form a very useful addition to our possible lists of such ingredients. 
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They are particularly useful for staining toys when it is impossible to 
get paint. They are mainly obtainable in colours of a bright character, as, 
for instance, the Blues and Greens, also Reds and Yellows. They are water 
mixed ingredients, very economical, but as regards finish they are not satis¬ 
factory without the use of varnish or some form of finishing Lacquer. If 
you have Varnish, French Polish or some form of stock, you can treat these 
stains after they are thoroughly dry with one of these finishes and you will 
get a good durable finish. 

It may be as well to consider other types of stain and the manner of 
making them up. Even if you do not happen to have or be able to get all 
the ingredients at the moment, the time will come when you will do so. 

TO STAIN WOOD BLACK.—Brush it over with the HOT liquor from 
boiled logwood chips, apply tincture of steel, iron or steel filings rusted in 
vinegar. 

ROSEWOOD STAIN.—Boil one pound of logwood chips in one gallon of 
rain water, add an ounce of salts of tartar. USE HOT. 

MAHOGANY.—Put two ounces of dragon’s blood in one quart of turps, 
dissolve in a warm temperature. Shake up and apply with brush. 

STAIN FOR WHITE WOOD, DEAL, ETC.—Grind in water, raw sienna and 
whiting to a light colour, add a little size or paste and water, brush on and 
varnish. This stain dries FLAT. 

DARK OAK.—Mix in PORTER, Burnt Umber and a little Venetian Red. 

FINE YELLOW STAIN.—Boil in a gallon of water one pound of French 
berries and two ounces of pearlash, stain, and add gradually a strong mixture 
of ALUM. Allow to settle, pour off water and put into cakes for oil or size 
colour. 

TO STAIN BEECH WALNUT COLOUR.—Mix Vandyke Brown in water, 
then add Potash. The addition of more Vandyke will give darker shade. 

STAIN FOR MAHOGANY.—Boil 8 ounces of logwood chips one hour in 
6 pints of water, strain, then grind one ounce of burnt sienna and one ounce 
of bright Venetian Red in three pints of vinegar, add two ounces of nitric 
acid. If deeper shade is wanted, add burnt sienna in water or powder. 

WALNUT STAIN.—Two ounces of washing soda, darken with Vandyke 
brown in water as required, add four ounces of bichromate of potash with 
three pints of water. 

SATIN WOOD STAIN for the insides of drawers.—One quart methylated 
spirits, 3 ounces ground TURMERIC, one and half ounces of powdered gam¬ 
boge. When thoroughly steeped to full strength, strain through a piece of 
fine muslin. Apply for preference with a piece of sponge. 

GOOD YELLOW STAIN.—Boil fustic chips in rain water. To make a 
deeper colour add saffron or a little logwood boiled with the chips. 

BLACK.—Here is another simple stain for black. Drop a little sulphuric 
acid into a small quantity of water, brush over the wood and hold over heat. 
This makes a fine black and is ideal for French polish finish. 

PURPLE.—Brush the work several times with the following logwood mix¬ 
ture. One pound of logwood chips, quarter pound of brazil wood. Boil for hour 
and half in one gallon water. Brush several times while hot. When dry give 
a coat of pearlash solution (one drachm to quart). This stain must be laid 
on evenly. 

RED.—You can obtain a good red stain by boiling shreds of scarlet cloth 
in water containing a tablespoon of alum to one quart water. 

The chart at the end of this chapter will give a further long list of results 
to be attained by mixing various shades in both water, oil, turps, or spirits. 
It is easy to follow. You first have the base ingredient, and its colour. Then 
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you can see what it WILL mix with so that you can choose your mix liquid. 
Next the quantities are given. The following column is included in order 
to show, as near as possible, what OTHER colour to place with it in order 
to attain certain different stains. Quantities to do this are shown in the 
next column while the final list shows what colour will be produced by this 
method. 

By retaining this little chart and using it with discretion, you will learn 
much by experiment. There are, of course, many other colours to be obtained 
in inbetween shades by using less or more of the various ingredients, but the 
chart is intended as a general guide. 

The work of staining is not as easy as many people imagine. The prepara¬ 
tion of the work to be stained needs care. Particularly is this the case when 
this is new. Old boards, such as those of a room, will often be found easier 
to re-stain, mainly because you have the base well set in and more or less 
prepared. It is the new work which requires attention of a different character. 
For instance, it will be found that a new floor which is to receive a water or 
spirit stain needs quick and EVEN treatment. Both water and spirit will be 
absorbed very quickly into such timber, therefore the tendency is to find the 
stain is drying in patchy and streaky effect. This must be avoided; it matters 
not how many times you may “go over” the same parts again, you will always 
have that unbalanced appearance. In the first place the stain MUST be of 
equal consistency. Very noticeable is this fact when using Condy’s Crystals 
(Permang. Pot.). This stain, which is very fine when used as a water stain, 
has the tendency to “settle’' at the bottom of its container and thus you may 
gta rt off with a fairly thin and light brown stain. Later on you dip the brush 
right to the bottom or in some other way you stir up the residue from the 
bottom, and, sure enough, the next brushful leaves a very definitely darker 
mark on the floor or other timber being stained. 

Therefore you must use care. See that the stain body is balanced and 
kept in that well mixed state all the time you are using it. 

The next step is to apply it with equal strokes of the brush, brushing it 
right out and trying to avoid “going over’’ the same piece straight away. 

Brushes must be watched. To revert for one moment to the matter of 
stain made from Permang. Pot., it is disastrous to brushes if the mixture is 
too strong. The brush will be literally eaten away and so you will be well 
advised to use an old brush for such work. Failing that, see that the stain 
is not too strong. It is a good idea to allow this stain to stand after making 
for a day or two before use. It will not quite eliminate the risk to the brush 
but will help. Also, if the stain itself is shaken up every few hours it will 
tend to fully dissolve the crystals. 

Water stains of any sort need the care mentioned in the foregoing. Oil 
stains are more like ordinary paint and allow themselves to be “brushed out’’ 
to a far greater extent than water stains. The main reason for this is that 
they are not absorbed as quickly into any timber. Spirit stains, like the water 
variety, are quick settlers and quick driers also, so that when using spirit 
stains you have to watch both these points. In addition to drying in and 
being absorbed quickly they are far more likely to dry out on you than any 
oil stain. The main point to remember is to take care in the application. 

Filling for work which is to be stained must be applied before the job is 
actually stained. All fillers should be stained themselves to match the work 
being done. DO NOT depend upon an ordinary plain filler TAKING the 
stain afterwards. Nine t.mes out of ten you will find that this will NOT 
happen. Also, it is far better to KNOW that the filler does match the work 
than to take pot luck and hope for the best. The latter is always a bad risk 
to take. 
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For floors which are old and have wide open cracks to be filled between 
the boards you will be wise to make a mixture of glue and sawdust and fill 
all breaks carefully before you attempt any staining. Allow this filler to dry 
hard and then sandpaper off smooth. 

Fillers for small work, such as cabinet and general furniture, should not 
be made from oil putty. There are a number of good fillers which can be 
pre-stained and used immediately. One of the best is the water putty. This 
dries just like wood and will take any stain in the first mixing. 

The best method of staining this ingredient is to use dry powder of the 
colour required; mix dry first, and then follow on with whatever liquid you 
care to use. The writer has found from experiment that there IS a difference 
in the finished filler according to what it is mixed with. Thus with water 
as the mixing element it seems to shrink somewhat; with spirits this shrinkage 
is less, and with oil even a little less again. It should not, however, be mixed 
just to avoid shrinkage. For instance, if you are using an oil stain and wish 
to fill the wood first, it is certainly to be recommended that you mix the 
filler with oil (Raw Linseed). 

If, on the other hand, you use a water stain, then you will be wise to mix 
the filler and its staining powder with water also. 

There is another point worthy of mention while on this subject of 
staining. It refers to the method of “rub-on-rub-off”; this is very often done 
in the case of fairly absorbent timbers such as Red Pine. You are able with 
this method to apply the stain and, by rubbing off straight away, leave the 
work stained, but the grain quite otherwise uninterfered with. It can be 
done just the same on any fairly soft timber. It is obvious why this is 
restricted more or less to soft timbers; the latter are quickly absorbent and 
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therefore the stain leaves its mark AT ONCE. With hardwoods it is somewhat 
more difficult. You CAN act in the same way with the hardwoods, but the 
period of drying in would be longer and so the stain could not be rubbed off 
so soon. It requires knowledge to know just WHEN you could remove the 
stain and not leave it too long until it has dried too far to rub off. 

VARNISH STAIN.—This is what we can term a complete stain; that is 
to say you stain and varnish in one operation. It has a lot to recommend 
it, but at the same time hardly gives the range of finishes possible when 
you stain and varnish or polish afterwards. Also, a note of warning. Never 
be tempted to buy CHEAP varnish stain. You MUST buy it, because it is 
not easy to make up oneself. In that case you should be certain of a good 
brand. There is nothing which will cause so much disappointment as a 
badly-stained door or other woodwork. Inferior varnish stain often fails 
to dry out, is hard to make look good, and the whole job is therefore spoiled 
for all time. 

Letters are dealt with practically every day asking why Red Pine doors 
and skirtings are “sticky” and never dry off. This is caused either through 
an inferior stain having been used or because the alternate treatment, what¬ 
ever it may have been, was inferior. The main cause of this lack of drying 
or “stickiness” is lack of DRIERS in the paint or stain. If the stain was made 
up on the work-bench it is probable that there was insufficient turps used 
in it. The same thing applies the other way round with paint. If you have 
a painted room and it is noticed that the panels of the doors which are 
painted are inclined to shrink up and wrinkle (the paint, that is) it is an 
almost certain sign that there was too great an oil content in the paint. The 
balance of turps, oil and driers is of paramount importance in all these 
mixtures. 

In stains, of course, we are not so concerned with the drying aspect, 
mainly because we use stains which are either rubbed in and so dry out by 
absorption through the timber, or are of the turps or spirit base, both of 
which ingredients are self driers. In the next chapter on paints and paint 
mixing will be found most important hints on this question of driers. 

The application of stains is generally done with a brush; certainly for 
reaching odd corners and crevices it is impossible to be sure of the job in 
any other way. However, it will be found very satisfactory to apply stain with 
the rag as mentioned before. This rubbing in method is really for the purpose 
of being able to remove it immediately, the application with a rag meaning 
that you get more FORCE in the application and thus more quick penetration. 
There is no reason why you should not apply stain which is to be rubbed off 
just as you do any other — with a brush — but you can see that you would 
not get the penetration. 

For floor staining and for large areas the brush is the only really practical 
method of doing the job. 

Any further information required on this subject will be gladly supplied 
if readers will communicate direct with the Editor, Box 2323V, G.P.O., Mel¬ 
bourne. The following chart completes this chapter with a very complete 
insight as to the “WHYS” and the “WHEREFORS” of stains and their 
ingredients. 
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The foregoing chart is given merely as a guide to what may be done with 
the main basic colour in stains. In addition to these colours there are. as 
has been pointed out earlier in the chapter, many other pigments which may 
be used for intermediate shades. 

Neither can it be promised that by strictly following this chart you will 
get the EXACT shade you require. THIS MUST BE LEFT TO THE INDI¬ 
VIDUAL to experiment in order to obtain. 

All the colours given and the results of intermixing with others may be 
sub-divided again and again into varying shades to suit special work; there¬ 
fore the very best way to secure a full knowledge of staining colours is to 
get a small range of powders and make up stains for your own particular 
work on your own bench. Then take a piece of clean timber, well surfaced, paint 
on a small amount of stain and, when dry, note at the margin just what 
ingredients you used to attain the colour shown. 

In the paint chapter, which follows this, will be found a far larger range 
of colours tq be obtained when mixing one’s own paint. Much of the know¬ 
ledge gained by reading the paint mixing notes will be able to be adapted 
for use in mixing stains. Any further information will gladly be supplied by 
the Editor. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


PAINTS AND PAINTING. 

Many people are under the impression that paint is a complete answer 
to all problems of decoration. This is hardly correct. There are many jobs 
which would be better treated in some other manner. Nevertheless, we have 
to admit the universal use of paint, not only as a decorative medium, but, 
what is more important, as a preservative. It is safe to assume that if paint 
were used more frequently and more intelligently, there would be far less 
deterioration in property. In many ways, and for many types of work, there 
is NO substitute for paint and, although we cannot at the moment get all 
the paint we want, the time will come again when the market will be free 
and the stocks again available to the general public. Then you need the 
knowledge to intelligently use the materials which you buy. 

Meanwhile we have to do for ourselves much of the preparatory work 
usually associated with the big firms who produce the ready-to-use paints 
which have meant that, to a certain extent, the old-time knowledge of paint 
mixing is a lost art. It is not suggested by this remark that we should revert 
to the methods of 50 years ago and labour with more or less Ineffective 
methods to produce our own paint. To do so for any length of time would 
not be profitable. Neither could we expect to produce the material turned 
out as a result of scientific research and modern paint milling machinery. 

What we CAN and MUST do at the present time of stress is acquire a 
good working knowledge of HOW many things can be done in our own work¬ 
shop, and in this respect we shall find a knowledge of paint mixing and 
toning an invaluable asset. Even when we are again able to buy the ready 
mixed paint it will be wise to know something about the ingredients which 
go towards the making of paint. How often letters are received which ask, 
“can I thin paint with petrol, or kerosene?" Unless we know the ingredient 
used to thin paint we naturally do not understand what to add to thin it. 

Likewise quantities. People have asked repeatedly, “why will such and 
such a job not DRY?” Possibly they are asking the question about a paint 
mixed or altered by themselves to suit an odd job. This making up of paint 
to meet a sudden demand is an excellent idea and should be encouraged. BUT 
—only with knowledge. A paint with insufficient driers will just NOT DRY or 
will take a very long time to do so. Likewise a paint which is TOO OILY is 
incorrect; on the other hand the addition of too much turps causes “flatting” 
or drying without the required gloss. And so in this chapter it will be seen 
that a great deal of very valuable knowledge is being dispensed. 

Let us look for a few minutes at the jobs around the home which need 
paint; next those treatments which will not respond effectively to paint. 

First of all we have the property itself. It is safe to say that there are 
really only two treatments for household property. If the building is of 
weatherboard and NEW you have the choice of either OILING it or PAINTING 
it. In the case of hardwood construction you will find OIL an excellent 
treatment. If the building is old and has previously been painted — DO THE 
SAME AGAIN. The question arises: “Can I oil a house which has previously 
been painted?” To say that you cannot is hardly correct, but to say that it 
will be successful is asking a lot. In the first place, you would need to 
completely burn off all the paint. This will leave a blotchy, half-burned look 
all over the timber. This cannot be removed with the application of oil 
dressing. The beauty of oil is in its ability to preserve and NOT hide; thus 
it is so ideal for grained hardwood. It is therefore wise to decide against oil 
for any job which has been PREVIOUSLY painted. However, the reverse 
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process, that of painting over an oiled surface, is ideal. Such a job will have 
received the benefit of oil and the timber should be in a good state to receive 
the paint. Rubbing down would be all that would be required. After that 
the paint should brush on with most satisfactory results. 

One thing to be said against oil treatment is that there is really no 
decorative effect with such treatment. The timber is brown and oil tends 
to darken rather than lighten the effect. The only relieving tones you can 
get are the windows and doors. As these parts are limited you cannot lighten 
up the building very much. Paint, of course, is Just the reverse. Take a 
look at a cream and green‘painted house. There is an air of cleanliness and 
brightness about it. Browns on the other hand tend to deaden the appearance 
of the place. 

ROOFS.—Here we find another point for discussion. There is, and always 
has been, very divided opinion as to the appropriateness of painting* a roof, 
and this is an excellent opportunity of pointing out a few items of practical 
interest. In the first place, if once a roof is painted it must be done regularly 
at certain intervals (say every three years). In some cases, with an extra 
good quality paint, you will find a painted roof looking good for a much 
longer period. If a roof is to be painted it is wise to get as much out of the 
job as possible; that is to say, you need to paint to get the greatest return 
for the regular outlay. For instance, a RED roof, which is painted with Red 
Oxide, is an excellent preventive of rust, as are many of the Greens which 
are now made in fadeless shades. On the other hand, you do not get the 
reduction in heat during slimmer months which would be secured by painting 
with WHITE. White is a great reflector of heat, and it has been conclusively 
proven that such treatment of an iron roof reduces the interior heat by as 
much as 20%, and in some cases even more; that is a point well worth con¬ 
sideration. On the other hand a white roof will more than likely need atten¬ 
tion at no longer intervals than three years; that means considerably more 
expense. There are very few roofs which need painting just to protect them. 
A roof has to be many years old before it showns signs of rust, but if you have 
such a roof, which has been in position for many years, then it is most wise 
to paint it and save further ravages by weather. 

ONE COAT WORK on roofs is rarely satisfactory. At least two coats are 
needed. Even if using Red Oxide, which is considered the best protection from 
weather and the longest lasting, you will find that to make a really good job 
it will need two coats. 

Any roof to be painted must be thoroughly cleaned first, and while on the 
job see that the gutters are cleaned out and then paint them Inside. It’s a 
little matter that should receive more attention than it ever gets. 

If you DO decide to paint the roof do not do so with paint made up on the 
home bench. It is far wiser to get the very best in ready made paint. Buy 
a well-known brand with a reputation behind it and you KNOW you will get 
quality. While on the roof job see that all breaks in the iron, such as nail 
holes, also the “flashings” round the chimneys, etc., are in good order, and 
if they are not, then repair them without fail. 

As far as the painting of the ordinary timberwork is concerned, this is a 
job which may prove expensive if the property has been let go for some years 
without attention. It will, under these conditions, need burning off and then 
well rubbing down. After this is done you must see that all broken parts 
are repaired. Replace any woodwork which has broken away or rotted. Then 
give a good coat of priming. Priming is also considered as a mixture of good 
quality RED LEAD, Linseed Oil and Turps, or turps substitute, but if you 
have some really good OLD paint in various tins you will save money by using 
it as an undercoat. Make priming of good quality but NOT heavy in body. 
It should be of such consistency that it will penetrate the woodwork and so 
preserve it. After the priming coat is dry you will putty up all holes. The 
fact of priming first will give the putty a foundation on which it will grip 
and harden. You can then start your first coat of the finshing colour. 
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Always start any painting job from THE TOP. Do all the gutters, barge 
boards and gables first, working down to the windows. If you are doing the 
job in hot weather it is wise to plan the work so that you get reasonable shade. 

Early summer is an ideal time to paint because you get reasonably dry 
weather and a fairly quick drying out. 

After the first coat is dry see that before applying the second you rub 
down any still rough parts with sandpaper. Also at all times carry a dusting 
brush; this need not necessarily be a standard painter’s brush used for 
dusting but any suitable soft-fibre brush which will reach comers and 
crevices. Dust and dirt are disastrous to a good clean job, and such dust and 
dirt can gather overnight. Carry with you also a small piece of putty and 
putty knife in order that you may fill in any odd breaks which escaped your 
notice on the first time round. 

When tackling the windows take great care in “cutting in” the sashes. 
It is not half such a hard job as you may imagine. Care is all that is neces¬ 
sary and a paint not too thin so that it will run and not “lay off” as it should. 
While on the windows take particular notice as to the condition of the putty 
round he glass and replace any broken putty, priming FIRST to ensure grip. 

' Pay particular attention to the sides or front of the house if such a part 
gets the hot summer sun in the afternoon. Too oily a paint used on these 
parts will very likely blister or “pull up” in wrinkles if exposed to such heat 
conditions. It is wise to remember while on this subject that TWO THIN 
coats of paint are far more satisfactory than ONE THICK ONE. One heavy 
coat is not correct; it may save a little time at the outset but will not be 
satisfactory in the long run. 

Now let us have a few words on painting of other parts of the property 
than the main building. Take for instance the sheds and garage. You can 
use a paint which is the result of years of storage in the workshop. The 
quality will be good, and if you stir it in well and add sufficient turps or 
turps substitute, you will have a good foundation paint. After it has dried off 
you can finish with the coat of the colour used on the main building for parts 
that show, such as the front of the garage. This will balance up appearance. 
For ordinary sheds and poultry runs you will find a coat of hot TAR an 
excellent preservative. After application scatter fine sand over the whole 
surface and, when dry, you will have a really weatherproof surface. 

For the treatment of rustic work in the garden, including garden seats, 
etc., you cannot better the oiling method. Yes, it DOES pay to treat rustic 
work; it is VERY susceptible to weather AND white ants. 

In the course of this book you will see that, as far as possible, there have 
been included charts. 

The idea of these charts is to make it as easy as possible to see just what 
can be done with certain ingredients and how to do it. 

The paint mixing chart is only a part of this scheme to “show how.” You 
will find that, by keeping these instructions by you, you will have a whole 
mass of information which will stand you in good stead for years. 

It is necessary to point out that there are many items in the paint line 
which are not so easy to get at the present t me; many, indeed, are quite 
unobtainable. To meet this problem as far as is possible, there is a list of 
ingredients at the end of this chapter with an explanation as to their function. 
Also, there is, wherever possible, a substitute line mentioned. This means 
that if you cannot get a certain item you may very likely be able to substitute 
it with something just as good and which will do the job for you. In addition 
you will learn a great deal about certain items which are now only names to 
you, and possibly not even that. Therefore, study the details well and tuck 
them away in your memory and so save time, worry and money. 
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Let us now discuss a subject which seems to puzzle many people. Time 
and time aagin we receive letters asking, “Can I paint over Kalsomine?” or 
“Would you advise painting the walls or papering them, or shall we leave 
them kalsomined?” It will be as well to make a thorough explanation of 
some of the main points which should decide such a step. 

We will take first of all the question, “Can I paint over Kalsomine.” The 
answer is “yes,” with reservations, and here are the points against the treat¬ 
ment of a wall of that type. So many people will do a job of this sort with 
no previous treatment to give the* paint a change to do its job, that is, to 
stay on the wall. After a few weeks or months it starts peeling off and many 
people then turn round and blame the Kalsomine. It’s NOT the fault of 
the materials used but the lack of preparation before use. It is obvious that 
a kalsomine which is really only powder will not prove a good foundation for 
an oil paint; the paint tends to adhere to the kalsomine and then flake it off. 
If you apply a paint to a surface containing no other treatment, just a plain 
plaster wall, then you have a solid foundation with nothing which can peel 
off underneath. 

If you desire to pa nt a wall which has previously been kalsqmined, you 
can do so by taking a little extra trouble to prepare it. First of all you must 
thoroughly wash off as much of the kalsomine as possible. The surface which 
will not yield to water and brush must be sandpapered until you have removed 
the kalsomine entirely. Half measures are of NO use. After the wall is quite 
clear of all traces of the kalsomine it needs at least one coat, and preferably 
TWO, of SIZE. Size is made by mixing the size powder, which is really a 
powdered glue, with HOT water to MELT it, and then adding cold to give 
you the amount of liquid required. 

Size does not need to be THICK. Make a light size of water consistency 
and see that every part of the wall receives a covering, then give it another 
coat to make sure. The idea of this treatment is to BIND the plaster surface 
and prevent any slight peeling which COULD TAKE PLACE, and also it 
is economy from the standpoint of paint consumption. Paint will be absorbed 
into a wall without size to a very marked degree and, after all, you do not 
need that amount of paint, neither can the average person afford either the 
time or the money to do it. 

After the size coating is dried right out then you can carry on with the 
painting. If you desire a kalsomine FINISH to the walls with paint treatment 
you will use a FLAT paint. If a glose is desired then you must choose a 
paint of that type and finish. A wall treated in this manner will stand up for 
years and always look good. Also, it is generally possible to wash a painted 
surface, and this is an added advantage. 

SHOULD YOU PAINT OVER WALLPAPER? To this question the answer 
is definitely NO. You are never sure of such a treatment and the paper is 
always liable to start peeling, however firm it may appear when the painting 
is done. You are going to cover the paper up in any case, why not take the 
extra trouble and remove it first, repair the wall where necessary, and size 
and paint it — or Kalsomine? 

For the foregoing job care must be taken to see that the wall is worth 
while treating with paint. Some old walls are really better left alone. They 
are often badly broken underneath, and in such a case it is wiser to re-paper 
them and make a fairly good appearance. It is even said of some walls that 
the wallpaper holds the walls together . . . fancy trying to paint a wall like 
that! Actually, in such cases the correct treatment is to have the walls re¬ 
plastered. This, in fact, is essential, if the walls are damp and the moisture 
keeps appearing through the surface. In such a case the trouble must be 
looked for lower down, near the foundations under the floor. No brand of 
paint or kalsomine will overcome that trouble. 

Here’s another query. Will Kalsomine take over paint? NO. Let’s 
leave it at that. 
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Next. . . . The question of wallpaper OR kalsomine. This is just a matter 
of taste. If you are keen on wallpapers and the walls are in good condition 
you can add a lot of character to a room by selecting a good wallpaper. A 
paper has a real furnishing effect and also expresses the individuality of the 
room if such a paper Is selected with thought and the desire to make it more 
than just a wall covering. From the standpoint of health, which so many 
people will discuss when talking of wallpapers, there is nothing UNHEALTHY 
in a papered room. This idea arose probably from some of the very old houses 
in slum areas where vermin were allowed to abound and, nine times out of 
ten, made their homes in breaks in the paper. A very excellent idea is to go 
50-50. That is to say, have a plain wall but for some panels of paper borders 
cut to a certain size to relieve the plain effect. Add also a cut out frieze at the 
picture rail. There are many ideas of this sort which add to the beauty of a 
room. Remember, however, that every room is not suitable for papering. A 
very small room, and more especially a LOW room, is far better left plain; 
paper seems to “DUMP” it and make it appear smaller than it really is. So 
much for paper as against kalsomine. It is really a matter of choice. 

The question of interior painting is one which needs more attention than 
it receives. There is no doubt that much of the woodwork in houses to-day 
is coming into its own. By that is meant that the kitchens are brighter 
owing to paint. Rooms such as bathrooms and spare rooms receive the full 
benefit of lightening up which can only be achieved by paint. 

DO NOT read this as meaning that we should PAINT OVER EVERY¬ 
THING. It is not intended to convey the idea that if we have a Cedar 
panelled hall we should tear along with a pot of paint and “slaughter” a lovely 
piece of timber. Neither does it mean that the paint brush should be used 
on good bedroom furniture of a grained variety. 

The idea of paint is to brighten the kitchen by treating the woodwork 
of that room with a good cream paint. If you have an old type of kitchen 
with possibly a somewhat dark outlook, try repainting it cream, picked out 
with a little pale green paint on some of the shelf edges. It will appear 
a new room and give the housewife a new thrill in her home. 

Likewise the bathroom and spare room. Treated with paint it makes a 
totally different feeling about the place. Its light and bright, AND very 
clean. 

For spare room furniture you cannot beat a plain painted suite, particularly 
for the growing daughter. Give her an individual room, somewhere she can 
feel that she can express HER individuality, a room apart. If you are buying 
or making a new single room suite, get it in plain timber, and paint it. Until 
you see a room treated in this manner you have no idea how good it looks— 
and IS. 

As regards the other type of interior paint which takes in the usual doors, 
skirtings and windows, it is hardly necessary to linger much on that point. 
If you have a good old red pine stained house you will not feel like painting 
over it. What you should do, however, is to regularly treat it with a coat 
of either egg-shell varnish or some similar dressing. A brushed on coat of 
THIN French polish makes an excellent reviver for such woodwork. Do not 
be tempted to use PLAIN LINSEED OIL; it will not dry out. If you really 
must use an oil, as in the case of badly neglected and dried out woodwork, 
you will be wise to buy one of the ready-made lines. You have to remember 
that absolute necessity for DRIERS in whatever you use. To brush on a 
coat of oil looks very nice while it is being applied, and if it dried like that 
it WOULD be nice, but it will not do so. The addition of either turps or 
terebene (the latter for correct procedure) is necessary to give the work the 
drying out it wants. 

French polish, of course, will dry right out in a matter of half an hour. 
Egg-shell varnish also contains its own driers, but for other types of “made 
at home” treatments — take care. 
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PAINTED FLOORS.—Here is a subject which has brought along both 
bouquets and brickbats. Why paint a floor? Well, why not? 

For large and very old floors it is an ideal way of giving them a surface 
treatment which stain will never do. In the first place you will find the old 
floors are of ordinary plain timber, that is to say, NOT an oak or hardwood 
grain; therefore, you are not hiding what might be an excellent decorative 
effect. Secondly, a very old floor will look better with paint than stain. 
Thirdly, it is FAR more economical to paint. The paint stands up for years 
and takes a lot of wear without showing it to any marked extent. Also for 
the spare room with that painted furniture. The writer once suggested to a 
friend that he should paint his daughter’s spare room in cream, put in a 
cream-painted suite and paint the floor a warm biscuit colour and add rugs 
to match. The job was done and it was an absolute eye-opener. It looked 
perfect. Therefore, take paint into your calculations wherever possible. It 
is also very easy to “touch up” with the paint brush, just a little here and 
there and the place is clean and fresh again, whereas with stain it is generally 
necessary to go over the whole job. Keep these points in mind. 

Now, the rest of this chapter will be devoted to some practical hints on 
paint mixing, what colours you will need (whether you mix them yourself or 
buy them) to attain certain shades. These notes will be most handy to you for 
interior work and the painting of furniture where you need something 
different to the ordinary run of colours. 

Study the items carefully and then experiment in your own workshop. 
Remember — experience is knowledge. 

This is going to be a questions and answers section. The questions will not 
be given, just the replies to pointers which reach us from time to time. You 
will all recognise YOUR particular query. 

TEREBENE—This is a golden brown liquid used in paint as a DRIERS. 
You must have driers in all paint. 

PATENT DRIERS.—Another form of driers made up in a paste form, 
not unlike putty in appearance but much, much thinner. Mixes at once with 
paint and is used in white paint in order not to cause any “OFF-WHITE” 
staining of the white which may take place with terebene. Remember this 
point. 

LINSEED OIL.—Made in two forms. RAW and BOILED. The former is 
generally used for all normal work. The latter is especially good for paint 
for exterior work and has a greater weather resistance than raw oil. Often 
you will find it marked in specifications for work, as follows: All stonework 
to be given two coats of BOILED LINSEED OIL. 

TURPENTINE.—A mineral product and one which is essential in the 
mixing of paint. Has drying propensities and as an offset to the oil content 
of the paint is essential. Too little turps is often the cause of lack of drying. 
Too much means “flatting out” or lack of gloss. 

STAINING COLOURS.—Colours of this sort consist of a concentrated 
form of pigment of certain specific shades. They are what is termed “Ground 
in oil”; that is to say their mixing ingredient is oil, therefore such colours 
can only be used to stain paints which are OIL paints. They will not mix 
with spirit stains or water stains, etc. They include such staining as UMBER. 
SIENNA, OCHRE, REDS, YELLOWS and GREENS. They are concentrated 
in strength and will stain down paint of a totally different colour. For 
instance, the BURNT (or brown) UMBER will stain white paint to a brown. 
This will be shown in the paint mixing chart at the end of these notes. 

VARNISH.—Varnish is made with the specific purpose of FINISHING a 
surface. Varnishes differ. They are practically all made from a GUM base, 
and as such they will dry with a gloss. Various types include that for exterior 
work with special weather resisting qualities: Carriage varnish, another hard 
wearing resistant; Copal varnish, which is not so dark or of such density; 
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Spirit varnish, this is mixed in spirit and is quick drying and may be likened 
more to a French polish type of treatment owing to its quicker drying. A 
varnish finish is particularly suitable for surfaces which will require much 
cleaning. Varnish is easily cleaned with water and retains its bright, glossy 
appearance for years. A special paper for varnishing wallpapier is also 
obtainable. If using varnish be sure to obtain the TYPE of varnish most 
suitable for your job. 

The following list of varnishes will give some idea of the range of types 
available, although it is probable that many are now off the market with 
the progress of science in the world of finishes:— 

AMBER, COPAL, BLACK, BROWN HARD SPIRIT, CABINET MAKERS, 
COLOURLESS, CRYSTAL, CAMPHORATED COPAL, OAK, ETCHING 
VARNISH, COACH OR CARRIAGE, FURNITURE, RESIN. 

The foregoing are a few of the types. In addition, as will be seen in the 
chapter on RECIPES, we can make up a number of surface treatments which 
may be termed varnishes for various specific purposes. 

It is wise, before studying the following list of paints and paint colours, 
to realise that painting is an art. It is not so easy as it sounds to give anything 
a “coat of paint"; it has to be done correctly. It is also necessary to select 
the CORRECT colour for certain jobs. Most pleasing effects are to be 
obtained by using TWO shades for certain jobs, shades which, possibly, you 
can only get by mixing two colours. It does not mean that you MUST make 
your own two colours. You can buy them ready made, but you need to know 
just WHAT colours to buy to attain certain shades. The following chart 
should help you to a complete knowledge of what CAN be done with the 
intermixing of shades. 

WHITE.—Good white paint is made by mixing the best white lead or 
Zinc White with oil and turps. PATENT driers is added for drying. With 
WHITE as the basis we can secure any of the following shades by mixing in 
the other staining colours as noted. 

PEARL.—Add a little of the best blue or lake. 

FRENCH WHITE.—This is made by adding a little CHROME and VER¬ 
MILLION till you secure the required shade. 

PURE WHITE.—If you desire PURE white and use LINSEED oil as base, 
add ONE-THIRD of TURPENTINE. 

STONE.—For inside or out, add burnt or raw SIENNA ground in turps. 
For a grey tint add a little good BLACK. 

DRAB.—Add BURNT UMBER with a touch of INDIAN RED. For any 
other shades in the range of drabs add BLACK, BLUE or GREEN. 

LILAC.—Add Red, Vermillion and Ultramarine. 

COMMON WHITE.—Mix your white lead in linseed oil. Next add one 
quart of turps to one gallon of oil. Vary proportions to suit the job on hand. 
If exposed to sun more turps will be needed. 

FLESH COLOUR.—White lead. Add LAKE or VERMILLION. 

PRIMING.—Use red lead with linseed oil and turps. Add half pint of 
terebene to gallon of paint, for quick drying. 

PEARL GREY.—White lead, Prussian blue, and lampblack. 

FAWN.—Grind some burnt sienna very fine in turps. This is a good 
inside paint of this colour. 

BUFF—Mix ochre and white lead with a little VENETIAN RED, oil, 
turps and driers. 

STRAW.—Mix Yellow Chrome and white lead with oil, turps and driers. 

PURPLE.—White with Prussian blue, vermillion. 

VIOLET.—VERMILLION with BLUE or BLACK and a little WHITE. 
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FRENCH GREY.—White and PRUSSIAN blue with VERMILLION. For 
a last coat substitute CARMINE or LAKE for the Vermillion. 

SILVER.—Use white, indigo and black till you get shade required. 

SALMON.—RED and WHITE with VENETIAN RED. 

PEACH BLOSSOM.—White and ORPIMENT. 

WALNUT—White with RED OCHRE, YELLOW OCHRE and UMBER 
to shade required. 

CHOCOLATE.—Mix Lampblack and VENETIAN RED with a little red 
lead and driers to harden colour. 

DARK RED.—VENETIAN RED with a little red lead and driers. 

DEEP RED.—Vermillion with a dusting of VENETIAN RED or red lead. 

ORANGE—Red lead with CHROME (yellow). A more durable colour 
Is made with ORANGE LEAD but this is very difficult to obtain at present. 

DARK LEAD —White, black and indigo or LAMPBLACK. 

OLIVE GREEN—Mix separately PRUSSIAN BLUE and YELLOW in oil 
and mix to shade required. 

COMPOUND GREENS.—White, INDIGO and DUTCH PINK. The shades 
may be varied by adding BLUE or YELLOW as required. 

IMITATION BRONZE.—Mix black with yellow and boiled oil, apply it, 
and when coat is on, use BRONZE powder as a finish. 

LIGHT YELLOW —White with CHROME (LEMON or ORANGE) accord¬ 
ing to shade required. 

MAROON.—Burnt Sienna, LAKE and Ultramarine. For oil colour grind 

the sienna in turps. 

PINK.—Dissolve in water separately WHITING and ROSE PINK. Mix 
to texture required. (This is actually a kalsomine receipe.) 

GREENS.—It is necessary to note here that a large range of greens 
are obtainable by mixing BLUE, BLACK, YELLOW and WHITE to required 
tint. 

The following are a few recipes for other types of covering materials: — 

BLACK.—For ironwork, this will not scale off. Mix LAMPBLACK with 
MINERAL OIL, TURPS. - 

WATERPROOF PAINT.—Dissolve in two quarts of water one pound of 
BROWN soap, add an ounce of oil of VITRIOL and SIX QUARTS of boiled 
oil; remove it from fire and add two quarts of turps and mix into it any 
colour you require for the job. 

STRAW COLOUR IN SIZE.—Dissolve whiting in water. Grind in some 
yellow CHROME powder or DUTCH pink. Mix to shade required and add 
strong size. Strain and set aside. 

A further long list of recipes are included in the following chapter. 

Here are few general hints for painters: — 

See that hands are clean. 

Clean down all work thoroughly and make sure it is dry before starting. 

Use good brushes and keep them in good condition. 

Phenyle and water (not too strong a mixture) will soften paint brushes. 

Keep the paint off the hands. 

Stand a basin or bucket of water in a room newly painted; it will take 
off the “painty” smell. 

Avoid breathing in any of the dry colours during mixing. 

Use the best ingredients only. 

In mixing your colours always remember that outdoor work needs boiled 
oil principally. Raw oil for indoor work. 
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TIME TO THRIVE 


Vime is precious; do not waste it. 
Do with all your might what your hand 
finds to do and feel the joy in doing it 

Do not drift; have a purpose in life; fill 
your heart and mind with interests which 
tend in some way towards the greater 
good of your fellows ; occupy your spare 
hours in useful fashion 

Waste not your money ; save it; make 
this the habit of your life and so help the 
Nation 

STATE SAVINGS BANK 
or VICTORIA 


MAKE THIS BANK YOUR BANK 
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CHAPTER V. 


WORKSHOP AND HOUSEHOLD HINTS AND RECIPES 

Under the above heading it will be possible to And all the now well-known 
recipes given from time to time by “Domus” during his broadcasts, and in 
addition to these there are a large number of additional hints and notes. 

For the opening of the chapter will be found the recipes proper. These 
are followed by various hints and tips for the home handyman. 

Altogether, the chapter will form a very valuable assistance to those who 
know what they are looking for but find it hard to put their Anger on the 
right information. 


RECIPES. 

WHITEWASH (this is the famous “Domus’' recipe) .—Half a bushel of 
unslacked LIME. Slack with warm water, cover during the process. Strain 
through Ane sieve (a piece of Ay wire is excellent for this purpose), add 14 
pounds of SALT, previously dissolved in warm water, 3 lbs. of ground RICE, 
boiled to a thin paste and stirred in boiling water, l lb. powdered whiting and 
ONE POUND glue size, previously dissolved over a slow Are. Add to these 
ingredients 5 GALLONS of water, stir well and allow to stand for a couple 
of days. 

PLAIN WHITEWASH.—Put whiting to soak overnight, in the consistency 
of thick cream. Add a tea cup of SIZE to two gallons of water. The latter 
ingredient prevents whitewash from washing off when dry. 

EXTERIOR WALL TREATMENTS.—These recipes have been forwarded 
to hundreds of people in the course of the last few years and will be much 
appreciated by those who like to keep a list of these essential details in their 
possession. 

RECIPE No. 1.—50 parts by measure of clean, dry sand, 50 of LIMESTONE 
(not burned) reduced to grains the size of the sand, then add ten parts of 
RED LEAD. 

RECIPE No. 2.—Measure 100 parts of clear, dry sand, ONE HUNDRED 
of powdered LIMESTONE and FIVE of RED LEAD. Mix to a hard paste. 

RECIPE No. 3.—100 parts of dry sand, 50 of whiting and 10 of RED 
LEAD. This makes a moderately hard cement and is easy to trowel on 
walls. 

RECIPE No. 4.—100 parts of dry sand, 30 of Plaster of Paris, 10 parts of 
RED LEAD. Add to these ingredients any powder colours which will give 
you the tone required. 

All the foregoing recipes are mixed with boiled oil and laid on with a 
trowel. Obviously they should be applied when the weather is dry and warm. 
They will form a perfect protection from driving rain and similar damp 
troubles. They will NOT cure dampness caused through inferior dampcourse 
or saltdamp. They are purely to cure a wall which is porous and exposed 
to weather. 

CLEANING PAINT BRUSHES.—These are generally cleaned with turps 
and often left standing in same, but these days it is almost impossible to get 
it. Try standing the brushes in diluted PHENYLE; this is a splendid cleaner. 
It must not be used too strong, although if the brushes are very hard it is 
permissible to use strong solutions FIRST, and as soon as brush softens you 
are able to wash it out in a weaker mixture. It does no harm to allow the 
brushes to stand in a weak solution of this kind for some days. 
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RECIPE FOR KNOTTING.—ONE PINT of vegetable naptha, one tea¬ 
spoonful RED LEAD, quarter pint of goldsize, eight ounces of ORANGE 
SHELLAC. Mix and shake well; do not use for at least one week. This Is a 
very fine recipe as it is a step ahead of “cheap” knottings. 

WATERPROOF PAINT.—Dissolve, in two quarts of water, one pound of 
brown soap, add one ounce of OIL of VITRIOL and six quarts of BOILED 
linseed oil. Remove from fire or gas and add two quarts of turps. Add to 
it any powder colours you need to get required shade. 

PAINT FOR FIREPROOFING TIMBER.—Paint the timber TWICE 
with a solution of ONE PART GREEN VITRIOL and THREE PARTS ALUM. 
When dry, paint the job again with a weak solution of GREEN VITRIOL, 
having previously mixed in it some pipeclay to the consistency of ordinary 
paint. 

While near the beginning of this chapter it is necessary to point out 
the fact that the author realises how difficult it often is in these times to 
obtain the necessary ingredients for making up some of these recipes. Never¬ 
theless, it is also stressed that the time will come again when we can obtain 
all the necessary items required. It is then that this list will prove invaluable 
to the handyman. Many of the recipes are quite easy to make as the items 
required are very common and still obtainable at various stores. 

RECIPE FOR WATERPROOF VARNISH.—This can be used for motor 
hoods and similar work. Eight ounces of Olive Oil, one ounce of ivory black 
(or any similar black for staining dressing), one ounce beeswax. Dissolve 
in 5 ounces of turps, mix thoroughly and then apply. 

RECIPE FOR REMOVING OLD VARNISH FROM PAINTWORK.—Use 
strong BORAX in hot water, finish with clean, clear water or spirits of 
ammonia. 

WATERPROOF VARNISH FOR LINEN OR CALICO.—One quart of 
turps, three pints of linseed oil, 14 ounces of LITHARGE, one ounce of sugar 
of lead. Strain mixture when mixed and apply with brush; stand materials 
to dry. 

CAUTION IN MIXING VARNISHES AND OTHER RECIPES.—It will be 
noticed that many of the recipes given in this book are composed of very 
inflammable materials. Care is therefore necessary in making, to see that 
boiling over or other contact with fire or gas is carefully avoided. 

RECIPE FOR HOUSEHOLD CEMENT.—Alum and Plaster of Paris, mixed 
with water and used in a fairly liquid state, makes an excellent cement for 
many mending Jobs. 

Here is another waterproofing mixture for exterior walls.—50 lbs. of 
PITCH, 35 lbs. of RESIN, 7 lbs. of RED OCHRE, 10 lbs. of fine brick dust. 
Boil all together with constant stirring, then add sufficient turpentine to make 
the mixture sufficiently pliable to lay it on with a coarse brush. It will dry 
hard and weather-proof. 

RECIPE FOR CLEANING RUSTY STEEL-WORK.— Dip a brush into 
kerosene and then into emery powder (the type of powder used for cleaning 
knives in the old days), brush well into the steel-work, and the rust will 
soon move off. 

IMITATION OF GROUND GLASS.—This is a recipe often asked for and 
is invaluable for use on glass windows of bathrooms, etc. Take equal quantities 
of ground WHITE lead and sacrum; mix with one part BOILED OIL and 
two parts of turps. When mixed, take a brush and DAB or STIPPLE the 
mixture on the glass. Plain white paint, in a fairly thick consistency, will 
do the same work, but the first method is more durable. 

RECIPE FOR FASTENING LEATHER TO METAL.—The surface of the 
metal is washed with a hot solution of gelatine and the leather, steeped in 
a hot fusion of gall-nuts, is pressed on the metal and allowed to cool. 
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PACKING FOR JOINTS.—One of the simplest and most effective home¬ 
made joints for either steam or water pipes is made of ordinary drawing-paper 
soaked in OIL. The action of the heat or steam converts the paper into a 
parchment-like material which makes it practically indestructible. Also, it 
will strip easily from any joint when it has to be removed. 

HERE ARE ONE OR TWO POINTS OF USE IN DETERMINING THE 
FREEZING POINT OF DRYING OILS.—Linseed and Flax oil freezes at 16 
degrees below zero. Poppyseed at 4 degrees below. Walnut seed oil at 16 degrees 
below. Prunella (which is really a Japanese heep seed oil) at 16 degrees 
below. Castor-oil, sunflower-seed oil and rape-seed oil freeze at 1 degree 
below. Cotton-seed oil at 28 degrees ABOVE zero. Fish-oils at 32 degrees 
ABOVE zero. 

FUSING HEAT OF METALS.—Here are the fusing temperatures of five 
different metals. SILVER, 1.749 degrees Fahr.; GOLD, 1,863 degrees Fahr.; 
COPPER, 1.890 degrees Fahr.; PLATINUM, 3.195 degrees Fahr.; IRIDIUM, 
3,510 degrees Fahr. Notice that the copper requires a higher temperature 
than gold. Ordinary commercial, however, melts below 1,035 degrees Fahr. 
Iridium is the most difficult of metals. 

TO SOFTEN BRASS.—Heat the metal to a RED GLOW and plunge in 
water. It cannot be hardened except by hammering and rolling. 

CEMENT FOR CHINA.—Dissolve an ounce of GUM ACACIA in two wine 
glasses of boiling water, add Plaster of Paris to form a thick paste. Apply 
with brush to both sections of job in hand. 

WOODWORK CEMENT.—One ounce of RESIN and one ounce of p ure 
wax (YELLOW) in an iron pan. Stir in thoroughly one ounce of VENETIAN 
RED. Use while hot. 

CEMENT FOR LEATHER BELTING.—Use ordinary glue and isinglass in 
equal parts. Soak for ten to twelve hours in sufficient water to cover the 
ingredients. Bring gradually to boiling point and add pure tannin, until the 
whole mass becomes rosy or appears like the white of eggs. Buff the surfaces 
to be joined. Apply the cement and CLAMP firmly till hard. 

TO REMOVE OIL PAINT FROM BOARDS.—Get four ounces of Fullers 
earth, an ounce of soft soap, one ounce of soda, and mix the lot with 
boiling water. Let it dry on the painted woodwork and then scour off with 
soap and water. If paint is very old let mixture stand on surface for some 
time-. 

ELECTRIC LIGHT does fade colours, but NOT so greatly as sunlight. 

RECIPE FOR REVIVER FOR POLISHED FURNITURE.—Mix six 
pennyworth of butter antimony in one pint of Raw Linseed Oil and half pint 
of Vinegar. Apply with soft pad. 

RECIPE FOR CLEANING PORCELAIN BATHS.—Use ordinary Bi. Carb. 
Soda with kerosene. 

VARNISH FOR LEATHER.—This is most handy to know. Mix one part 
drying oil with one of Copal varnish in a metal vessel. Add pulverised Lamp¬ 
black and spirits of turpentine. Set the ingredients over a fire to mix. 

VARNISH FOR OIL PAINTINGS.—The white of four eggs and add two 
ounces of sugar. Beat the lot up in LIME WATER to the desired consistency 
for application. 

VARNISH FOR PLASTER CASTS.—Half an ounce of tin, the same 
quantity of bismuth, and fuse in crucible. When well dissolved add half an 
ounce of mercury. This recipe when mixed with the white of an egg makes a 
beautiful varnish for plaster casts. 

TO FIX MINERAL SPECIMENS TO WOOD.—Any good GLUE or 
SEALING WAX. Also a thick solution of shellac in alcohol or in a hot 
aqueous solution of Borax will answer the requirements. 
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TO ASSIST IN PILLING PLASTER WALL CRACKS.—Mix some fine 
sifted LIME DUST with the Plaster of Paris. When repaired portions are 
dry and hard, rub down with sandpaper. 

LIME WHITEWASH.—Use well slaked lime, dissolve 2J lbs. Alum in boiling 
water and add that amount to every bucket of wash. Use this mixture thin 
and give two thin coats in preference to one heavy one. 

RECIPE FOR SAWDUST MORTAR.—This is a recipe which will be 
found most useful for work exposed to exterior weather stress. The idea is 
to mix sawdust instead of hair with the mortar. The quantities are: 1 part 
CEMENT, 2 parts LIME, 2 of SAWDUST and 5 of sharp sand. Mix dry first. 

HINTS ON MEASURING PAINTWORK.—Stretch a line over the work 
to be done, including returns, panels, moulding, architraves, etc. If painting 
both sides, double the dimensions. For doors, shutters and iron fencing, add 
an inch all round (this does not mean galv. sheet iron fences) for each panel. 
Add the same one inch for the depth of rebates and thickness of doors. The 
number of feet divided by 9 will give you the number of yards. 99 square 
feet is 11 yards, 180 feet is 20 square yards. All painting under twelve inches 
broad, cornices, etc., are measured by the run. Quantities are hard to 
measure because much depends upon the paint itself and its body, also 
whether you intend to give one, two or possibly three coats. 

WHAT IS MEANT BY VIRGIN COLOURS.—This is a name given to 
those colours which result from mixing two of other colours together, the 
RESULT of which gives a more brilliant and rich result than if you mixed 
THREE or more colours together. Black increases the obscurity of ALL 
colours, while WHITE heightens or enlivens them. You can see, therefore, 
that both black and white must play a most important part in all colour 
mixing. 

SULPHURIC ACID OR MERCURY is occasionally used in hardening 
very small steel tools used in etching on glass and similar glass cutting work. 

MEASUREMENT.—By measuring 209 feet on either side you have near 
enough to a square acre. 

WEIGHT OF TIMBERS.—EBONY weighs 83 lbs. to the cubic foot. 
HICKORY 52 lbs. BIRCH 45 lbs. BEECH 40 lbs. YELLOW PINE 38 lbs. 
WHITE PINE 25 lbs. CORK 15 lbs. Incidentally, water weighs 62 lbs. to 
the cubic foot. 

Plaster of Paris is made hard enough for a mould for METAL CASTING 
by using 10 per cent, alum in the mixing water. 

WATERPROOFING CANVAS OR OTHER HEAVY CLOTHS.—Dissolve by 
boiling for 20 minutes in 2 quarts of Linseed Oil, an ounce of Red Lead, an 
ounce of UMBER, an ounce of RESIN. Other colours may be used in place 
of UMBER if you desire to colour the canvas differently. Thin with turps. 

TO PREVENT GLUE CRACKING.—If you are doing a piece of cabinet 
work which will be exposed to a fair heat in a room, add to your glue a 
little chloride of calcium. This prevents cracking. 

PAPIER MACHE.—It is hard to get paper in sizeable quantities, and 
for getting out of this difficulty try boiling clippings of paper (white or brown 
will do the job) in water, beat into a paste, add glue or gum, and press into 
oiled moulds. 

DON’T pour molten lead on to a damp or wet joint. The sudden 
vapourising of the water into steam will often cause nasty burns. Often 
this risk is accompanied by an explosion. 

REMOVAL OF INK STAINS.—This is to remove from cloth or LINEN. 
A ripe tomato, cut in halves, may be tried. Rub well into stains, and wash 
afterwards in usual way. 

A solution of i oz. of CITRIC ACID in 8 oz. water will remove all traces 
of writing prom paper. This does NOT apply to printer’s ink, which cannot 
be removed by the mere application of a bleaching element. 
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REMOVING TAR STAINS.—Cover the stains with a mixture of Fullers 
earth and turps. Allow to dry and then remove with a hard brush. 

GREASE STAINS ON WALLPAPER.—Cover spots thickly with French 
chalk. Place a piece of clean blotting paper over this and press with a 
hot iron. Do this till stain disappears. 

FURNITURE POLISH.—Equal quantities of turps, methylated spirits, 
vinegar and kerosene. Shake well In a bottle and use as ordinary polish. 

Here is another polish recipe. Eight spoonsful of turps, two teaspoonsful 
of strained lemon juice and 25 drops of ammonia. Shake well before using. 

RECIPE FOR REPAIRS TO BUCKETS, DIPPERS AND SIMILAR 
CONTAINERS.—These days it is almost Impossible to get new tinware. Also 
many buckets and similar articles are only damaged with, perhaps, a small 
hole, and it is most annoying to have to scrap such an article. Many times 
it will be found that these can be repaired by giving the pqrt with the hole 
in a coat of ENAMEL or paint if you have no enamel). Before it dries, place 
a piece of canvas or linen over the hole. When nearly dry, give it another 
coat of paint. Let it dry out hard before using. 

HINT FOR ROOFING SMALL HOUSES (such as Poultry Runs, Bird 
Cages and similar places).—Get all the small pieces of linoleum you can 
secure and cut them into suitable sizes (say about 12 in. x 8 in.), then use 
these as roof SHINGLES. Give them enough overlap both at the sides and 
top and bottom. It is a wonderful way of getting quite a good roof. The 
timber underneath must be placed so that the nailing comes in the right 
place. A coat of paint applied before each little lap is done will waterproof 
the job. See that all these “shingle” sections are so nailed that the nail 
heads are covered by the overlap of the next portions. This is a great 
economy and, what is more, the appearance is excellent if the job is done with 
care. Only scraps are needed. If you have lots of odd pieces of galv. iron 
you can use these in exactly the same way. It really means that small bits 
and pieces, which would otherwise be wasted, are used in a most practical 
manner. 

HERE IS THE NOW FAMOUS RECIPE FOR SETTING COLOURS IN 
MATERIAL.—BEFORE washing the material, grate two medium-sized 
potatoes as fine as possible and add half a cup of vinegar and a quarter cup 
of common salt. Allow this to stand for ten minutes, then add one gallon 
of RAIN water. Let material soak in this mixture for 20 minutes before 
washing. The colours will be SET, SUNPROOF and WILL NOT FADE. 

SOME GENERAL HINTS OF PRACTICAL VALUE.—When hammering 
new cabinet work place an ordinary washer, with a fairly large centre hole, 
over the nail you are driving. If the hammer misses the nail it will NOT 
bruise the timber work. If you can get a rubber washer, all the better. 

Bore a hole in the hammer handle at the gripping end. Make it \ inch 
with a depth of about two inches. Fill with raw linseed or other oil and 
plug up with wooden plug and cut off flush. The oil gives the hammer 
handle natural “spring” and increases its life and effectiveness. 

When fitting new “flex” to light or power fittings, insert a piece of strong 
string or cord through one of the terminal holes and on to the underside of 
plug. Use this to PULL the plug out of the socket. This cannot, of course, 
be applied to bayonet socket, but to the straight pin terminal types. 

To prevent screws being withdrawn from woodwork, nail in a very fine 
brad between the slot of screwhead. Punch in under the level of the screw- 
head. It will make the withdrawal of the screw impossible. 

An old flat iron or the base of an old electric iron makes an excellent 
bench anvil. Drill a couple of holes at the wide end and either bolt or 
screw to bench. 
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To prolong the life of the ordinary holland blind, run a couple of rows 
of stitching right up each side of the material. This stiffens it and also 
prevents fraying. 

When repainting the house, DON’T fail to paint inside the gutters. 

Tar is an excellent substitute for paint on sheds which do not have to be 
ornamental. 

When making GLUE, remember that all types of timber do not need the 
same consistency of glue. Hardwoods will not glue up with thick glue as 
well as they do with thin. Likewise, the softwoods will need a heavier glue if 
the joints are to be successful. 

AN OLD HEADLAMP reflector fitted on the workshop wall and provided 
with the usual house-lighting globe will save electricity and provide a much 
better light. Make the back of the reflector to take the lamp-holder and 
see that the whole fitting is well and strongly placed on wall. 

It is sometimes necessary to use a hacksaw blade without the frame for 
jobs that cannot be reached otherwise. If this is necessary use an old 
umbrella rib as a backing for the blade. Failing this you will be well advised 
to make a backing of strong steel or iron. A piece of narrow hoop iron is an 
excellent substitute for the rib and will stabilise the blade. Try it. 

TO DRILL HOLES IN GLASS.—First build up a little DYKE of putty 
around the part to be drilled. Place some emery powder in this dye and 
then fill with turps. Rotate the drill at a fair speed and add more powder as 
it becomes necessary. 

For painting the inside of downpipes when painting the house, get a 
strong piece of cord and attach to it a metal weight. Around this weight 
pack some old rag. Don’t let the fit be too tight. This will be found one 
way of getting the inside of the pipes painted. 

By sharpening one edge of the garden spade you will have a useful 
implement for cutting through tough roots of trees and bushes. 

The life of any indoor painted surface will be lengthened by using a 
starch size. After the walls have been painted and the paint is thoroughly 
dry, brush over the surface with a solution made of starch and water. When 
this has dried the finish of the walls will be slightly softened, but the colour 
will not be affected in any way. It is only necessary to recoat the surface 
after a few months’ wear if the paint becomes dirty. 

Kerosene will remove the hair-like cracks from white tiles in bathroom 
or kitchen. Make sure the tiles are dried off with clean rag after application 
of kerosene. 

Wooden wedges driven under the floor boards between them and the 
joists will prevent creaking and “pull up” the slack. 

A mixture of sawdust and glue makes an excellent filling for badly-opened 
old floor boards. 

The prevention of heat from the roof through to the ceiling can be 
obviated to a great extent by spreading sea-weed on the top of the ceiling. 

Birds’ nests should be removed every twelve months from inside the roof; 
it is not only a dirty annoyance, but is very dangerous from the standpoint of 
fire. It is wise to try and wire in the eaves all round the house. This is the 
only way to really prevent the birds from building every year. 

If you cannot buy floor felt for under carpets, etc., try using bagging or 
hessian. It is possible to use up all the odd pieces of bagging in this way and, 
as they do not show, you will find them an excellent prevention of wear on 
carpets when other materials are so hard to get. 

When painting and “cutting in” the window sashes it is sometimes difficult 
not to paint the glass. A simple preventive is to dress the glass close up to 
the sash with a coating of soap. Use soap which is not too hard. Just rub it 
on as you would if using chalk on a blackboard. If you DO paint on the soap 
it is easily removed. 
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When fitting new standpipes in the garden make a job of it by fitting a 
TEE piece on the pipe and having two taps. This enables you to have the 
hose going and still get the use of the water by using the second tap. 

An old rubber ball cut so that the end of the hammer handle will fit in 
it, and then a screw put in to secure it, makes an excellent “nonslip” gadget. 
The hammer will not slip through the hand if this device is used. 

When glueing veneer on to table tops, or similar jobs, it is fairly easy 
to press small pieces in position and keep the pressure exerted, but when 
you are faced with the problem of doing a square, say 2 ft. x about 12 in. and 
probably more, you need seme extra pressure, and a well spread pressure at 
that. For this purpose use a box of sand. Glue the veneer pattern in place 
and then cover it with some sheet of paper and next stand the sand box on it. 
This is excellent pressure and simple in action. 

Another point on veneering. When you have cut all the pieces for the 
pattern you intend to make, Just glue narrow strips of paper over the Joins. 
This enables you to keep the pieces in position and the paper is easily removed 
when you are doing the general finishing. As a matter of fact, the sand¬ 
papering before you polish will remove it. 

Before attempting to remove old Kalsomine by any dry method, be sure 
and wash off with water. This tends to soften and flake the loose kalsomine. 
Then give the wall a coat of size before you apply new coat of kalsomine. The 
size will “bind” the wall surface and make the Job easy. 

A recipe for fixing knife handles is as follows: 8 parts Resin, 2 parts 
Beeswax, 2 parts Plaster of Paris. Put the cement into the hold in handle 
and press home the knife blade tang. 

To remove stains from polished floor. Generally turps will do this job 
owing to the fact that most stain ingredients are soluable in turps. The well 
known pot cleaner “VIM” is another good ingredient to use. Steel wool will 
take out the very obstinate stains. 

To draw out (or rather “up”) dents and bruises in polished tables and 
similar furniture before re-polishing, press a piece of flat iron made BLACK 
hot over several thicknesses of wet paper. If dents are very bad it is better 
to scrape them out and refill the part with a good filler. 

A WHITE WAX similar to that used for candles is made by melting equal 
quantities of the white wax and white lead in an iron vessel in the oven. The 
density of the wax is varied by adding more of the white wax. This is called 
Saddlers’ White Wax. 

Roof leaks, if the roof be slate or tiles, can be stopped by treating with a 
mixture of pulverised slate, 50 parts, pulverised mica, 40 parts, powdered 
resin, 50 parts, and coal tar, 80 parts. Boil all together in the open. This 
is an excellent cement for the type of roof referred to. 

If you have a newly plastered wall, treat it with two coats of the following 
mixture before kalscmining: 2 lb. of Orange Shellack, \ lb. Resin, 3 gall, of 
methylated spirits. 

For painting over tar. Make up a composition of resin, naphtha and 
linseed oil. This forms a hard crust on tar. Quantities: 14 lbs. Resin, one 
and a half gallons of coal tar naphtha, half a gallon of Boiled Linseed oil. 

To repaint the BACK of mirrors, use a mixture of 1 lb. Red Lead, four 
ounces paper varnish and 8 ounces turps. Allow two days between coats. 

Asbestos paint. Mix asbestos powder with distemper vehicle. Use ten 
per cent, of Paris white to secure purity of colour. 

Hard solder for joining steel and similar work. Melt together under a 
charcoal fire 20 parts of fine silver, 1 part copper and 3 parts of pin wire brass. 

Alum is an excellent preservative for paperhanger’s paste. Use only a 
couple of ounces to a large bucket of paste. 

Remember to warm all wood joints in front of a fire before glueing. 
This applies only in very cold weather, but glue must not be allowed to go 
cold before cramping is done. 
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Sealing wax can be made by melting 15 oz. turpentine, 25 oz. shellac. 
Stir while melting and add from time to time 3 oz. of genuine bolonga chalk. 

China cement. 40 parts Resin and stir 4 parts of Plaster of Paris, 
and 2 parts Boiled Linseed Oil. This is kept in closed and airtight container 
and is used through heating. 

Shellac knotting. One pound shellac (Orange), one ounce pale resin, h gal. 
methylated spirits. 

Polish for brown genuine leather furniture. 2 ounces white wax, pinch 
potassium carbonate and two ounces turps. Boil wax in water, add potassium 
and stir till nearly cold. Then add turps and stir till of creamy consistency. 

Reviver for patent leather. 12 parts kerosene and one part ammonia. 
Shake well and keep In cool place. 

Recipe for starch glaze. 2 ounces of powdered SPERMACETI, 2 ounces 
Boracic Acid, 2 ounces French Chalk. 

Solid methylated spirits. Dissolve calcium acetate in water till fully 
dissolved. Add 15 parts by volume of the solution to 84 parts of methylated 
spirit. This will cause consolidation of the whole mass and it can be turned 
out a,nd cut into convenient sizes and stored in air tight boxes. 

Flypapers. 2 ounces powdered resin, with 6 fl. dr. of common colza oil 
in a pot over fire. When well melted, stir well and apply to brown paper 
sheets with brush. 

Strop Paste. Stir 4 parts of the finest emery powder obtainable into a 
melted mixture of 8 parts of lard and 2 parts cerasin wax. Remove from fire 
and continue stirring long enough to prevent it settling out. 



ASBESTOS-CEMENT SHEETS 

After the war is won . . . you will want a home of your own in 
which to live the happy years of Peace. Start planning that new 
home NOW and ensure that it will be modern, attractive com¬ 
fortable, and durable . . . specify HARDIE'S GENUINE 

"FIBROLITE" for exterior and interior walls and ceilings. Write 
us for Booklet of modern home plans — Free and Post Free 1 


B 11 


JAMES HARDIE & COY. PTY. LTD. 

(INC. IN N.S.W.) 

CITY RD. & CLARENDON ST., SOUTH MELBOURNE (Box 4070, G.P.O.) 


B R O L I T E " 
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CHAPTER VI. 


GARDENS AND GARDENING 

How to Improve the Suburban Garden. Lilyponds. Correct 
Planning. With a Special Section by Courtesy of the Department 
of Agriculture and their Experts. 

The main idea of including this chapter in a book for handymen is 
the fact that there are so many ideas which can be incorporated in a small 
garden which do not seem to receive the attention that they deserve. Such 
additions as a lilypond gives hours of additional pleasure and at the same 
time is able to be installed in the smallest of plots. It opens up the way to 
the delights of growing things, which are so Ideally adapted to the water 
and waterside. 

It will be seen by the illustration for the lilypond how simple it is to 
instal such an addition in YOUR garden. It is also possible to either improve 
on the design given or, if you so wish, to build something even less ambitious 
than the one illustrated. In the notes on Concrete will be found a simpler 
idea for a straight-out square or oblong pond. 

It is wise, however, to try and get away from the orthodox shapes, and 
lean towards the more natural styles. Take nature into your plans and try 
and get the pond in such a position that it LOOKS natural and at the same 
time in a position where it gives you the least trouble to construct. It is 
often possible to do this by selecting its position where water overflow will have 
the assistance of gravity. Also, if you can construct the feature with rising 
ground at the back you will find that it looks so much better. A sunken 
pond, often below the level of all other parts of the garden, is not as effective 
as one which is tucked away among a plot of rising ground, with the natural 
effect produced by the growth surrounding such a spot. 

It will be found that when you grow water lilies you have an added interest 
in your garden. There is more than one variety and they are not expensive 
to buy. One thing should be remembered when planning the pond which is to 
contain them, and that is the possibility of running water or, to be more 
correct, we should say MOVING water. Lilies need this attention. They do 
not require rushing water. One of the best ways is to be build an intake 
pipe which can be turned on very slightly. This produces the necessary 
intake of clean water, while at the other end of the pond you have an overflow 
which can be directed, not as so much waste, but to some part of the garden, 
such as the vegetable patch. In this manner you are handling two jobs at 
once, giving the pond the moving water which it needfe, and irrigating the 
crops of the garden at the same time. You do NOT need to have the water 
flowing ALL the time into and out of the pond; there is no need for it to 
run all night, for instance. It is necessary, however, particularly on hot 
days, to have it gently flowing into and out of the pond, because the water 
plants will respond very much to such treatment, particularly the lilies. 

Naturally, in a book of this size, we can only deal with the vital points 
on this subject of ponds, but they will give a very clear indication as to 
what CAN be done, and done effectively, in the suburban garden. 

The smallest garden I have ever seen, in which there was a pond, was 
24 ft. wide and approximately 50 ft. long. Yet the pond in that garden was 
a source of never-ending pleasure. 

A pond can also be productive of income. Many people have made quite a 
bit of extra cash through breeding fish, and in these days, when fish importa¬ 
tion is limited, it may be well to think of that side of the matter. 

Concrete, of course, is the constructional material used for the pond. 
But you can keep all the odd bits and pieces of brick and stone which you 
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discover in the garden. These will serve as excellent material for mixing 
with the cement, and will form a good concrete. Such material will actually 
make a stronger construction than by using new screening and course aggre¬ 
gate when making up the mix. Incidentally, you will save* quite a few 
shillings. 

In the notes on concrete will be found all the particulars necessary for the 
mixing of the cement and other materials, so that we will not go into details 
of that type in this chapter. 

Let us, however, have a look at the constructional plan as shown in the 
illustration. 

It will be noticed that the picture shows a waterfall. In this case it 
is man made and not resulting from a natural “fall.” For those of you who 
have a rising section of the garden, you may be able to plan that you get such 
a fall as though the water were emerging straight from the rock wall. You 
will have to use rocks, but these can be so cunningly set that it will look very 
natural. They will need cementing strongly together and the course of the 
water must also be protected with cement or concrete in order to obviate the 
soaking away of the water as it flows over the rocks. 



The small dam at the base of the fall is also another very useful and very 
practical feature. It does more than look pretty; it means that the water 
overflows GRADUALLY and without a rush into the main pond, and thus out 
in whatever form of overflow you instal. The illustration does not show any 
form of overflow because it is necessary to make this to meet the particular 
ideas you have in mind. For instance, if you want only a pond of fish and 
do not grow lilies or other plants, you may prefer to empty the pond by hand 
and obviate the outlet. Failing this, you have the choice of different methods 
of emptying. You can have a bottom outlet pipe with a turncock, then there 
is a direct overflow pipe with its top end at the height you wish the water 
to remain, and again the natural law of gravity method where the water 
flows out at one end as mentioned at the beginning of the chapter. 

Let us now look for a few moments at the illustation of the pond. Notice 
the extra depth at the centre. This well, as it is called, is mainly for the 
protection of the fish in hot weather. The temperature in this part is 
considerably less than at any other. The two small retaining walls are of 
brick, but can more easily be made of concrete. Concrete of a 2-in. thickness 
will be quite sufficient for the purpose, so if you have more concrete than 
bricks you will be able to make it to suit. Between the little walls and the 
outer concrete of the pond you will notice there is earth and in it are planted 
the water plants. This is an idea which goes a long way towards keeping 
the rest of the pond from getting foul. Another advantage in this planting of 
plants between walls is that they are not so affected by any quick flow of 
water which may take place when filling or emptying the pond. 
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Sizes are clearly marked for the laying of the water service. This can 
be modified and you can fit just an ordinary length of pipe without the water¬ 
fall, but do not cut out the DAM, unless you feel you must for some reason 
or other. It is excellent, as pointed out before, to prevent any quick rush 
of water into the main pond. It serves also as a bird bath and drinking 
receptacle. Remember the birds and encourage them in the garden. 

The length of the illustrated pond is 10 ft., but you are not bound to this 
size, neither are you forced to make it the exact shape of the drawing. You 
should, however, try and work out the main details and incorporate them 
in whatever pond you build. If you CAN'T get the water service right to 
the pond, you must just do without it. It is, however, a very great help in 
filling the pond to be able to turn on a tap and the extra cost of running the 
water to the pond is not excessive, particularly if you have a standpipe nice 
and handy. Do not trouble to go underground to do the job. In another 
section of this book is a hint which suggests that standpipes be fitted with a 
TEE piece top in order that you can fit two taps, and this is an idea which 
can well be put into operation for the pond water supply. Pit the nearest 
standpipe with a TEE piece and fit the pipe to serve the pond on to this tee 
piece, placing a tap somewhere in the circuit so that you have an independent 
service. Take the pipe straight down underground again and then along to 
the pond. It is a simple way of doing the job and will cost very little. In the 
illustration it will be noticed that the waterfall is a built-up affair. That 
means the pipe must be buried in the rocks as shown; in fact, this will be 
the case whatever you do, because to have it look natural the source of the 
water intake must be hidden. 

Such a pond will add value to the property and, at the same time, enhance 
the beauty of your garden. 

RUSTIC WORK AS A GARDEN ASSET.—This is a subject which has 
been dealt with in radio talks on more than one occasion, and it should 
receive more attention than it does. Rustic timber is not so easy to get as 
at one time, but is still obtianable and for those of you who have country 
properties the difficulty is not so great. 

A few very simple illustrations are included in this section and show the 
method of fixing the timbers. 

Many articles can be made from rustic timber. Seats, pergolas, railings 
and trellises. For those of you who are keen on making a division between 
flowers and vegetables, you will find a rusic fence both durable and artistic 
and very reasonable to erect. 

It is preferable to get the timber green. Then, by the time it is weathered 
you will find that nearly all its bark has droped off or can very easily be 
removed. Of course, if you buy timber which IS barked and weathered, you 
are saved that trouble, BUT it’s terribly hard to work and you will find nail 
driving a whole lot of trouble. When buying, you will need more than one 
size. For garden seats and similar constructions, it is necessary to have 
nothing under 3 in. in diameter. The smaller section will work in for small 
cross brackets and similar parts. 

All uprights for pergolas and trellises need to be 3i in. to 4 in. in thick¬ 
ness, and sound timber free from ants and rot. 

If you are lucky enough to have a creek running through your property 
you will be able to add to its beauty very materially by building a bridge 
of rustic timber over it. It looks good and IS good. 

Before attempting to attack a rustic job, sit down and work out your 
plan. It is really necessary to do this before you buy any timber. You will 
be surprised how much there is in this job of getting down to facts. Decide 
how many seats you want, what pergolas are necessary, and other types of 
construction. All main framework should be bolted together. Nails are 
not strong enough, and also it is possible to demolish the erections easier 
if and when you decide to move them. Prepare the timber as far as possible 
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ON THE GROUND. Try to obviate as much cutting, when erected, as 
possible. It is quite simple to have your sections cut before you attempt to 
nail or bolt. This fact applies to the cutting out of the half rounds and 
sectional shapes for fitting to the parts already up. Gum timber, such as 
is used for this work, is not easy to cut, and the job is far easier handled on 
the ground than up a pair of steps. 

In the lighter parts of the job you can only use nails. Yes, it is a job, 
but take another little tip from one who has been there; keep right handy a 
tin of grease, failing that you can use the oil can. Grease is more economical. 
Take a little time when you are actually constructing the jobs to see that 
you use to the best advantage all the bits and pieces you have. That is why 
you MUST buy mixed timber; all the one thickness is hopeless. You want 
quite a lot of the thin, twisty pieces of the tree; these are the real effect in 
rustic work, avoid all straight stuff. On the other hand see that you get the main 
uprights as straight as you reasonably can; in other words — “use your 
intelligence.” The illustrations herewith show how the various parts are cut 
for fixing, and an idea or two to illustrate the “working in” of the twisted 
pieces to make the job look natural. Gable types of roofs in rustic work 
are nice, but not necessary, and it will be found fairly difficult to make the 
gable sections in rough gum timber. The easiest way is to concentrate on 
flat schemes for a start. 



As stated previously, this is not a chapter on HOW to garden, with the 
exception of the vegetable section, which has been supplied for that express 
purpose. It is rather, shall we say, a list of ideas as to how to make the best 
of your garden and the area at your disposal. For instance, in our next 
consideration we are going to suggest that more attention be paid to concrete 
work in the average suburban half-acre. 

We have to keep in mind the fact, at all times, that when we spend money 
on our property we do so with the idea of not only making it more habitable 
and pleasing to us, but with the idea of increasing its value. Add to that 
the necessity for long life in all the additions we make and then we have 
something of real advantage. 

Concrete, as will be seen in the section devoted to that subject, can be 
one of the most useful things in the garden. For those of you who put aside, 
as many do, so much money each year to be spent on the home and garden, 
do not fail to allow some expenditure for cement work. 

We have already seen what can be done with the pond idea, and this 
will not cost so very much, in materials, if planned carefully. 

In the garden itself there are many things which we can improve by the 
use of cement and concrete. Edges to lawns and beds are permanent if made 
in that manner. Posts for various purposes will last for ever if made of 
concrete. 
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All permanent constructional jobs, such as trellis uprights, should, for 
long life, be set in cement. Any parts where water is inclined to lie about 
should be concreted, as soon as money permits. 

A manure pit, concrete lined, will save endless trouble, as will a small 
concrete incinerator. 

Here is another hint for garden planners. Avoid planting trees too near 
the foundation of any home. Such trees as Elms and Planes will find their 
way nearly indoors. A great deal of thought is necessary to see that trees, 
of whatever type, are planted where they are of most use and where their 
roots cannot do damage. The same applies to the planting of such growth near 
the vegetable garden. You will find that both vegetables AND trees will 
not mix; something has to live well, and it will be the trees. 

If planning a new layout for the garden make sure that you take into 
consideration the correct placing of the poultry runs. Have them away from 
all other parts of the garden, then plant a hedge right across the garden in 
order to hide them from the general view. See that the floors of all such 
places are, if possible, put down in concrete. It’s cleaner and better for the 
birds. 

Keep all old pieces of wire and wire netting. This is all excellent for 
running climbers on. For the fences round the garden, apart from the back 
portion, which is generally reserved for vegetables, you will find roses one 
of the best dressings for fences. 

Creepers and similar treatments for garages and outhouses are a source 
of much discussion. It-would seem that the best type of creeper, if you are 
keen on such things over garages, as some people are, is a grape vine. An 
evergreen creeper, and especially some of the very strong growing ones are, 
as a rule, very destructive, and will pull the place down almost. A vine, on 
the other hand, although very strong in growth, is dead during the winter 
and you are able to renovate the building and keep it in order during that 
period. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


CEMENT AND CONCRETING 

The introduction of this final chapter is made with the assurance that the 
particulars and figures given on general concreting will answer many questions 
which constantly reach the writer as to what and how, and when, to do 
certain jobs. How much do I use of this, and how much of that? Can I do 
so-and-so? As far as it is possible to do so, the complete list of queries has 
been covered in this section, and any additional enquiries may be addressed 
to The Editor, Box 2323V, G.P.O., Melbourne. 

Until one sits down and gives the matter thought, it is surprising how 
many jobs can be done in concrete, also how very much better it is to use 
cement and concrete for many of the jobs which are so often carried out in 
far less durable materials. 

Very often the question of costs arises and, owing to a short-range vision, 
we find a job carried out with CHEAPER materials. This means that the 
INITIAL cost is less, but as far as durability and REAL economy is concerned, 
the main point is widely missed. 

Many jobs which could be done to greater advantage with concrete, and 
for which other materials are used, are found to be in need of further atten¬ 
tion in a comparatively short period. This is not economy. Better to wait 
a little longer until you CAN afford the better method and then do the job. 
You will find that concrete spells years of trouble-free service. 

Particularly is this the case where the countryman is concerned, also for 
the business man where certain reconstructional work is essential and must 
be attended to. 

To these people there is only one answer to the question: “I COULD use 
concrete for that job, but SHOULD I do so?” Nine times out of ten the 
answer is YES. 

In the course of this chapter we will point out a few of the items which 
can, and should be, made in cement or concrete. 

For the handyman in the heme block there is a very great satisfaction 
in the use of concrete, and here again is a point which you MUST bear in 
mind when deciding just what to use. The house probably your own, or is in 
the process of becoming such; well, then, in that case you must spend wisely 
on it. Some day you may sell, and it is then that the “extras” which you 
have added will repay a good dividend if you sell wisely. 

For instance, take concrete paths. They are one of the greatest assets 
you can place in and around the suburban block. They are not very costly 
to place in position and give unlimited service, apart from the fact of a 
greatly enhanced appearance. 

The illustrations in this chapter show just how the jobs can be tackled 
The lists of quantities are accurate and tested. You can rely thoroughly 
upon all the figures and details given her. 

For a start, we will consider some of the jobs which can be done with 
concrete. The large jobs are included. For the handyman, however, it is 
wise to consider what a range of articles are available to him by this simple 
method. 

TENNIS COURTS. SWIMMING POOLS. FISHPONDS. TANKS 
FENCING POSTS. WINDOW BOXES. FANCY PEDESTALS FOR LAWN 
AND GARDEN. PATHS. DRIVEWAYS. FLOORS. FLOWER BED EDGES. 
PROTECTION OF WALLS. LEAKS IN TANKS. WELLS. SILOS. 
STEPPING STONES. CRAZY PATHS. BUILDING BLOCKS. SHEEP 
DIPS. STEPS. BOXES OF VARIOUS KINDS. ROOF TILES. DRAINS. 
SUNDIALS. GATE POSTS. POST BOXES. GENERAL REPAIRS. 
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The foregoing are a few of the many uses for concrete. It is safe to say 
that 75 per cent, of the items mentioned will prove many times more economical 
in concrete than if made of any other material. Some of the items, of course 
MUST be of concrete, but — where there is an alternative — choose concrete. 

The list of illustrations have been prepared in order to give a brief insight 
into the various methods. Some of the drawings show where an improvement 
can be made by acting a little differently in the construction work of certain 
jobs. The methods of mixing, and so on, are fully explained, and will be 
dealt with first. Too much stress cannot be placed on the necessity of 
careful mixing. 

Various meanings are first explained. 

AGGREGATES.—This refers to such items as SAND, SCREENINGS. 
METALS. 

QUANTITIES.—These are the quantities required for each particular job. 
The same quantities are NOT satisfactory for every type of work. 

LACK OP BALANCE.—This generally applies to errors in quantities. 
This will upset the “balance” of the mix. 

MIX.—This means the mixture as ready to place in position. The various 
ingredients are mixed dry first, and then the water is added. When the latter 
point is reached you have the mix complete. Then the hard work starts. 

QUANTITIES BY MEASURE.—This means exactly what it says. For 
instance, if you use a bucket as the measuring medium, see that it is so used 
for ALL the ingredients, sand, stones or other aggregate, and so on. Guess¬ 
work is disastrous. 

So much for the explanations of the little technical details for this part 
of the chapter. Now an explanation with reference to the last remark— 
GUESSWORK. This is seldom satisfactory in any form of work, and is 
definitely disastrous in concrete work. You can just as easily have TOO 
RICH a mixture as TOO POOR a one. It must be remembered that the 
figures for quantities and mixing have been worked out for all classes of 
work by experts, and are the result of many years of research in all fields 
necessary to give 100 per cent, results. Rest on that point, and if the mix 
looks as though you should have MORE cement, or LESS sand or screening, 
just carry on. Check up on your own figures, and when you are sure you 
are correct, don’t worry any more. It is surprising how many amateurs think 
that there “does not look enough cement,” but when the job is done and 
set you will find everything is O.K. 

For varying jobs, one selects different sizes in coarse aggregate. At the 
present time, for instance, what with the war and manpower shortage, you 
may find it difficult to obtain a l in. screenings, but you can still buy “top¬ 
pings.” These are a very fine form of screenings, similar to the top dressing 
given to tarred paths and such-like work. You will observe, on closer inspec¬ 
tion, that they are actually finely crushed screenings, and for very many jobs 
are ideal. For garden paths, window boxes, edgings and simliar work, they 
are all you need. 

Now to consider the correct and systematic method of procedure. We 
will take as an example work on an ordinary garden path. Your first work 
is to dig out the earth to the depth you require the path. This should be no 
less than 2i in. If you have a VERY solid foundation, you may get away 
with a little less depth than that, but it is not wise to skimp it in that manner. 

Dig out and LEVEL the bottom as well as possible. The width you will 
have already decided, and there is no set rule for that. The wider the path 
the greater the cost, but you cannot reduce a job of that sort past a certain 
limit. Even a two-foot path is not very wide, and the ideal size is two feet 
six inches. 

When you have decided upon the width you will need to allow enough 
room each side to place the side plints. These can be in hardwood timber of 
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varying thicknesses and lengths, PROVIDED you take great care to see that 
they are all level at the INNER FACE. This is accomplished by packing out 
any thinner boards from behind and so bringing them to a straight edge. 

The depth of the boards does not matter within a little. By that is meant 
that if you have a number of 3 inch boards and a few 3£ inch, the latter will 
just stand up l inch higher while the job is in progress. Afterwards they 
will be removed, so you have no need to worry about a little extra “standup” 
at the top edge. In Fig. 1 you have an illustration of a typical section of 
path. In the case illustrated there are three stratas. The lowest is of very 
coarse aggregate, the second is formed of i inch screenings or toppings mixed 
with the sand and cement, while the top is final “float.” Now for one or two 
explanations. You are not FORCED to have three layers in this manner. 
Take for instance a man who has plenty of old bricks and similar rubble of a 
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Fig. 1. 


solid nature; these Would form an excellent foundation layer; tamped well 
down you will find them very solid even without mixing with cement and sand. 
Then for the top “float.” Actually, by such an expression, we mean an addi¬ 
tional treatment of richer cement and sand mixture; however, this is NOT 
ESSENTIAL. You can quite easily “TROWEL UP” the top surface when 
finishing so that you work up the finish with a more or less greater cement 
content. The action of trowelling really causes the particles of heavier 
aggregate to lie below the actual surface, thus giving place to the cement in 
a purer form. This dries with a smoother finish and does not finish off 
with the same glaze-like surface. Incidentally, by finishing with a STEEL 
FLOAT you will get the smooth finish referred to. This is not an unmixed 
blessing where garden paths are concerned. The trowelling up with a wooden 
float gives just that little “roughness” without COARSENESS, which makes 
the path a great deal safer to walk on than one with too smooth a finish. 

Quantities are not given for each individual job mentioned, as they are 
all in one section in another part of the chapter. 

Referring once again to the illustration at Fig. 1, note the division in 
the top float. These slight divisions, which are approximately l inch in 
depth, are placed there in order to avoid uneven cracking should the path 
tend to split. The cut right across in this manner will generally obviate the 
trouble. It also gives the path a better appearance. To attain absolute 
safety in this prevention of cracking, it is well to definitely divide each 
section right down to the base. Pieces of three-ply timber are ideal for this 
job. If, however, you do not go to that much trouble, it will be necessary 
to cut the groove in the top float as shown. 

Fig. 2 is given with the express desire of pointing out an error in laying 
down a concrete path. The path would be quite alright, BUT — note the sizes 
drawn on each section. One section is 2 ft. 6 in., the next 2 ft. 2 in. while 
the third only measures 2 ft. This is definitely carelessness. See, when laying 
out the timbering for the path, that each section is the same size. Measure 
out the whole length of the path to be made and then subdivide it EQUALLY 
down its whole length. 
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There is also a point of discussion raised regarding the removal of the 
timbering from such jobs as we are discussing. Should the cross pieces be 
removed while the concrete is still “green” (this means not hard dry), or 
is it better to wait until the job hardens right out? Actually, you will find 



Pig. 2. 


most jobs are done by removing the timbering while the concrete is still not 
quite set. Many people argue that by this means you are SURE of getting 
the timbers out. To a point this is correct; nevertheless you also run the risk 
of broken edges, and pieces pulled away from all parts of the finished job. 
The edges can certainly remain In position for some days because it is easy 
enough to knock them away because you can get at them from the outside. 
The main problem is presented by the thin divisional pieces dividing each 
section. It will be found that when three-ply is used for this purpose the 
increase in thickness of the ply, when in contact with the wet cement, is 
considerable; so much so, that as the latter dries out the shrinkage of the 
plywood is sufficient to allow it to be removed easily. There are, of course, 
exceptions, and one cannot lay down a hard and fast rule. 

One thing which WILL help is the oiling of the surface of the boards 
before the concrete is run in. As a matter of fact, this is necessary in most 
jobs where “forms” or moulds have to be removed AFTER the concrete is 
well set. 

So much for the path problem. Now let us turn to Fig. 3. Here we see a 
typical ornamental pond. It is quite square in its design, and is composed of 
rocks and concrete. The main point to note is the manner in which EVERY 
stone is welded together with concrete. A fairly rich mixture is used for 
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Fig. 3. 


jobs of this sort, and the concrete must form a “BED” for the lower layer 
of stones, and each stone must be separated from its neighbour, as shown, 
by a “sealing” of cement concrete. There is no job where care is of greater 
importance than that of building a pond. Any slight leak may be almost 
impossible to detect and hard to repair, even if you CAN find it. 

The top of the pond edge is finished, as shown in concrete, and the square 
top can be of brick, if so desired, and finished with a cement float as a finish. 

The design is optional, of course, and the illustration is merely to show T 
the importance of seeing that the concrete is not skimped when stones are 
the main building material. 
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If building such a pond of all concrete it is easy to make wooden “forms" 
or moulds so that the concrete can be poured in, and then it sets just as it is 
placed. Here is another opportunity for you to keep and use all the old 
pieces of brick and stone about the place. Let them be broken up, not larger 
than 1$ in., and placed at the bottom of the excavation for the pond. They 
form an excellent base, and are just one solid mass when set. Such methods 
save a deal of material and, provided you do not skimp the concrete itself, 
you will find that this is real economy. The same thing must be watched 
as that pointed out for the stones. The cement concrete must be tamped well 
down and into and between all pieces of rock or stone or brick. It often 
pays to run quite a thin, almost liquid cement down over the bottom layer 
of broken brick. It gets away into the bottom of the layer, and helps con¬ 
siderably to bind up the pieces when the proper concrete is run in on top. 
Make all comers as round as you are able, as this helps when the pond has 
to be cleaned out. 

Another idea which has been proved by the writer to be very useful is the 
sinking at one part of a WELL or extra deep section. An area the size of a kero, 
tin (but not so deep) is a good size. You will find such a portion very useful 
for the water lilies. They have to be a certain depth under water, and this 
idea saves making ALL THE POND so very deep. 

In Pig. 4 we see a typical section of crazy path. These are most interesting 
and can be made with little or no trouble. If you can get the flat brown 
and gold rock, you will not need to make the pieces in cement. Failing that, 
t is wise to remember that you can knock out pieces, which will be most 



Fig. 4. 

suitable for the job, at very little expense. If the latter idea is used, you 
may like to take it a step further. When the stones are set you will be wise 
to use a coloured cement, either grey or black, or even a green or red looks 
very well. With the coloured stone (the natural stone, that is) you will get 
sufficient contrast with the cement itself. Crazy stones must be set carefully 
on a firm bed of concrete or mortar. They form a very firm path but will 
crack apart easily, unless the foundation is solid. That’s up to you. 

Fig. 5 gives a view of a concrete job in two different ways. It is easy 
to see that it is a pair of concrete car “tracks.” If you study it carefully you 
will notice that the upper drawing of grass and concrete allows very little 
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room for a baby car to run on. On the other hand, for a standard track job, 
there is quite enough room. The idea, when building such a drive-in, is to 
make the job universal. Let it be practical for all width tracks. The best 
way to do so is to REDUCE the grass section and give the extra room to the 
concrete strips. This is only a suggestion, but one well worth while. 

We now pass on to the illustration at Fig. 6. This shows a set of steps, 
and particularly the method of building same. 


BRACE TIE 



STAKES/ 


Fig. 6. 


This is an excellent example of a job where the forms and boards must 
be left in position until the job is set hard. Any attempt to remove them 
while the cement is “green” will spell possible trouble. People WILL walk 
on cement before it is hard. If the boards are in position you may not 
collect more than a few marks from feet. If the boards are NOT there, and 
the same thing happens, you will have the complete job in your hands again, 
plus a new batch of concrete to provide — if you can. 

The drawing shows the simplicity of placing the boards to form the mould 
for the steps. Note the stakes placed to keep the boards in position. Also 
note the cross tie at the back corresponding with the greatest depth of 
concrete. The design is self-explanatory and easy to follow. 

Fig. 7 shows the method of constructing moulds or “forms” for making a 
square flower box. The same method is, of course, carried out for any shape 
desired. The plans are quite plain and self-explanatory. 



Fig. 7. 
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The remaining group at Fig. 8 gives ideas for mould for stepping stones, 
roofing tiles, and an illustration for cross ties for work where such are needed. 

By careful study of these illustrations and reading of the letterpress this 
chapter will prove of very practical help to all handymen. For the balance 
of the section we will explain seme of the mixtures, quantities and other 
details. 

Watertight concrete, as mentioned in reference to ponds, tanks, etc.— 
Use clean, well-graded aggregates with a comparatively rich mixture, as, for 
instance, the following: 1, 2, 3, or better still 1, 14, 3. All concrete used for 
such work must be kept covered and damp for 12 days. 

Use a minimum amount of water which will give a good working consis¬ 
tency. Not over 6 gallons to one bag of cement; this is when the fine aggregate 
or sand is dry. 

Place concrete for watertight jobs in as large batches as possible. Joins 
are to be avoided as much as possible. 
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SWIMMING POOL QUANTITIES.—Screenings or Gravel <4 in. to I in.), 
14 cubic yards. Clean Sand, 10 cubic yards. Cement, 5 tons. Steel Reinforce¬ 
ments, (4 in.), 3 cwt.; S in., 11 cwt. These quantities are for a pool 30 ft. 
long by 15 ft. in width. Further details and sketches can be supplied by 
application to the Editor. 

GARDEN PATHS.—Based on a size approx. 3 ft. wide, running 55 ft. 
from gate to front verandah. Lower base concrete: 1, 24, 4 as a mix., use 
stones or screenings, 1 cubic yard; clean sand, 1 cubic yard; cement, 6 bags. 
Top surface float: 1, 2 4 mix.; clean sand, 7 cubic feet; cement, 24 bags. 

The average mix for garden paths is 3 parts clean sand, 4 parts medium 
screenings (or toppings), 1 part cement. Water quantity for this mix would 
be equal to the cement quantity, so that if you use a bucket of cement do the 
same with the water. Remember to damp down the ground before putting in 
the concrete 

Mixture for CONCRETE BLOCKS, size 184 in. x 64 in. x 3 in., you would 
use 14, 24, 4. 
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Here are some figures of use when working out quantities: A cubic yard 
will cover 648 sq. feet of approx. I in. thickness. Double this thickness and 
you get a coverage of approx. 324 feet. 162 feet at 2 in. in thickness. 81 
feet at 4 in. If, therefore, you make a path 3 ft. wide and 12 yds. long you 
will need a cubic yard of concrete if it is 22 in. thick. 

Remember the following hints to handymen — 

Don’t mix too much water with concrete. 

Don’t forget and leave out half (or even quarter) of the cement from mix. 

Don’t walk on the new path 24 hours after you have put it down. 

Keep it damp for at least three days; quick drying out is wrong. 

Don’t make a long run of concrete. Break it at regular intervals of, 
say, 4 or 5 feet. 

Don’t underestimate the depth necessary for a strong job. 

Remember that bricks make an excellent edging for paths of concrete; 
lay on a cement mortar of 1:4. 

When building a fishpond, it is wise to remember that a new cement 
pond is NOT suitable for fish to be placed in immediately. It must be cleaned 
with a solution of vinegar and water, well scrubbed out. Periodical emptying 
and refilling is seldom effective. Many people wonder why the fish die one 
after the other. The reason is the limes and similar foreign elements in 
the concrete. 

In concluding this chapter it is pointed out that only a limited number 
of examples and details have been given in the letterpress. In a small book 
such as this it is impossible to deal fully with every form of concrete work, 
but for those who desire further particulars on any special Job it is only 
necessary to write direct to The Editor, Box 2323V, G.P.O., Melbourne, to 
secure particulars and details. State clearly the type of work you have in 
mind, and give sizes for all buildings or other constructional work. 

NOTES ON COLOURING OF CEMENT.—Hundreds of letters have been 
received from time to time on the subject of coloured concrete and cement. 
Can I colour cement? Yes, of course you can, and it is far better to include 
the colouring IN the mix than to PAINT the surface after the job is done. A 
coloured cement is there for all time. Paint wears off. 

One of the best ways of introducing colour into cement is to use the 
powdered pigments. In addition, these are easier to procure these days than 
any other form of colouring. 

The usual range of pigments are as follows: The Oxides of Iron. These 
cover REDS, BROWNS, YELLOWS and BLACK. 

OXIDE OF MANGANESE gives BLACK. 

ULTRAMARINE AND OTHER BLUES are obtainable in Blue powder. 

BLACK is obtainable by using CARBON. 

OXIDF. OF CHROMIUM gives GREEN. 

Coloured cement work will dry lighter than the shade appears when wet. 
Mixing is important, and if the job is a big one it will be necessary to mix 
long and thoroughly to make sure that the powder IS mixed with the cement. 
It is necessary to make a note of the quantity of powder you use for each 
batch you mix, and BE SURE you repeat the exact quantity for each 
successive mix. Further information will be supplied on request. 
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EVERY Home Needs These 

HYGIENIC CLEANSERS! 


Spsti) 

I The Perfect 
LAVATORY CLEANSER 

One of the housekeeper’s worst jobs can be turned into child’s 
play when you use SPEDDO—the perfect lavatory cleanser! 
You simply sprinkle SPEDDO in the water and on the sides 
of the bowl, preferably at night, and flush down in the 
morning by which time all stains and disease germs have 
vanished as if by magic! Moreover, SPEDDO cleans the 
invisible as well as the visible parts of the bowl. No brushes! 
No Mops! No rubbing! SPEDDO is the quick, easy hygienic 
lavatory cleanser . . . use it regularly for permanent 

cleanliness! 

CLEAR-A : PIPE 

For Clogged Sinks, Pipes, Drains 

CLEAR-A-PIPE banishes the old bugbear of clogged or slow 
running pipes, drains and sinks. CLEAR-A-PIPE removes 
obstructions such as rag, rubber, string, matches, tea leaves. 
It dissolves all obstructions of vegetable or organic origin. 
A quarter of a pound of CLEAR-A-PIPE will cure the aver¬ 
age stoppage. Simply place in pipe or drain opening, and 
flush later. (See directions on container.) 

Resides home uses, CLEAR-A-PIPE is especially recom¬ 
mended for hotels, hospitals, cafes, factories, etc. Is used 
by Government Departments. 

Manufactured by: 

IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 

of Australia and New Zealand Limited 

380 Collins Street, Melbourne 










SPARTAN 

Paints and 
Enamels 

THERE IS A . . 

Spartan 

Product 

FOR EVERY "HOME” 

DECORATIVE 

PURPOSE 

Manufactured by : 

HARDIE TRADING PTY. LTD. 

MELBOURNE 
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